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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION» THE PROBLEM AND METHODOLOGY 
The Bible has been one of the main keystones in the 

i 

development of Western Civilization. Through its influence 

! the lives of men and nations have been shaped; it has been 

( 

I I the foundation of philosophies and schools of thought that 

until modem times has given civilization its drive and 
meaning. These schools of thought, and the biblical inter¬ 
pretations that accompanied them, have caused the rise and 
| demise of persons and nations. Thus the Crusades used 
'! biblical Injunctions to motivate armies and legitimize 
\ plunder, Martin Luther changed the course of Christendom 

f 

f by appealing to biblical insight, and John Wesley recon- 

| 

i structed the history of English speaking peoples with 

| 

\ biblically oriented evangelical preaching. 

But while modem schools of inquiry continue battling 
j over meaning, the Bible, like so many other aspects of our 

] tradition, has become an enigma to modem man. For many 

people, the Bible appears to be a remnant out of the past, 
somehow containing secrets which can not be understood, or, 
when understood, do not apply to twentieth-century life. 
i According to some of these people, one should approach the 
Bible with reverence and leave the interpretation of its 
meanings up to the professionals. For others, apathy and 
complacency best describe the proper attitude of approach. 
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For still others in the Christian tradition, the 
Bible is the Word of God which informs man of the past, 
forecasts the future, and dictates his every move in the 
present. Each word of the Bible was inspired by God to 
serve as a commandment for life in a Kingdom which will 
come only if His Word is obeyed. 

The results of such literalism are readily apparent. 
For example, the dress of the Amish makes them stand out as 
a people who, instead of preserving the New Testament 
church, perpetuated only the traditions of the eighteenth 
century. Man is bound to bring his own feelings and time 
to his Interpretation of Scripture, and although he is con¬ 
vinced the Bible demands a certain course of action, re¬ 
flection shows us that his action was motivated also by the 
presuppositions he brought to the interpretation. Thus 
among the literalists, there are a myriad of sects, each 
claiming to have the biblical truth, each convinced the 
others are damned, and each determined to win the world to 
its brand of Christianity. The prevalent attitude is often 
similar to the one which compelled the Crusaders to wrestle 
the Holy Land away from the infidels. In a strife-tom 
world, the image of Christian sects fighting ideological 
battles seems archaic, indeed, a travesty against modem 
man who desperately needs a unifying, not a dividing, force. 

The problem of biblical interpretation for the lay¬ 
man seems to stem from the widespread literalistic interpre- 
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t.ation of the nineteenth century, which subsequently devel 
oped into two groups * those evangelicals who maintained 
their earlier pietistic literal interpretations, and the 
more liberal who frequent "main-line" Protestant churches, 
but who are unsure about their views of Scripture, The 
latter croup often takes a dim view of the former, seeing 
within literalism an idolatry for words and ideas which 
resist the new interpretations demanded by our fast- 
chan yin tr culture. They feel the result of this idolatry 
is stagnation—the impossibility of gaining relevance to 
new problems—and thus ultimately death for the doctrines 
which have long been passed up by the world. Furthermore, 
their emphasis on science has disproved many biblical 
assumptions, while showing that others are internally con¬ 
tradictory. Thus, "biblicalism" for most people in Prot¬ 
estantism is no longer a viable means of interpretation. 

On the other hand, the Church has failed to give 
these "liberals" an adequate substitue method of inter¬ 
pretation. While modem scientific biblical exegesis is 
achieving marvelous discoveries, the layman feels lost in 
the jargon and debate. These methods are staggering to 
the layman. Caught in the middle between an exaggerated 
biblicism and an exalted scienticism, he often feels the 
Bible is not worth all the fuss anyway, and dismisses it 
from his immediate concerns. 
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Thus, the modern church's problem is to somehow 
gain a vital approach to the problem of biblical interpre¬ 
tation. We shall make some proposals as to how this might 
be done after we look briefly at the history of biblical 
interpretation. In the following survey we will define 
some of our terms and come to an understanding of how we 
arrived at our present problem. 

j Throughout church history, a dual emphasis has been 

j placed upon man's needs and the Bible's proclamation. The 

dates of the New Testament books can be set fairly accu- 
| rately by noting the ideas they incorporate. They re- 
| fleeted the current attitudes of the church of their time 
as their authors sought to make the Kerygma relevant to 
the church's environment. Similarly, as we shall see, 
later interpreters of Scripture changed biblical meanings 
and drew conclusions to meet the needs and answer the 
questions of the time. Christians have always maintained 
a tension between Scripture and culture, and the resulting 
dialogue between the two has added doctrine to the growing 
body of knowledge called tradition. Until fairly recently, 
both tradition and Scripture were seen as important, each 
contributing to and modifying the other. 

This dual process in the Church was begun by Jesus 
himself. He did not hesitate to criticize Scripture, 
often comparing its cultural elements to its higher prin¬ 
ciples. On the basis of its highest teaching, love, 
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Jesus criticized the legalistic interpretations of the 
Scripture of his day. 

Paul also rejected scriptural legalism, claiming that 
the Spirit was at work in man's hearts. Everything was to 
he Judged by this Spirit and to be evaluated by its refer¬ 
ence to Christ. Because of his Christocentric orientation, 
laul often takes great liberties with the original meaning 
of the passages he cites.'*' The context of a passage has 
little or no meaning for him. Take for example his para¬ 
phrase of Psalm 69*9 in Romans 15 5 3* 

Let each of us please his neighbor for his good, 
to edify him. For Christ did not please himself; but, 
as it is written, 'The reproaches of those who re¬ 
proached thee fell on me.' 

But Paul brings to his interpretations still another 
method that was common in his day—allegory. This is the 
method of deriving hidden, unclear meaning from a more ob¬ 
vious outward meaning; it is the symbolic presentation of 
ideas or truth. It is by this method that men of Paul's 
era, like Philo, were able to glean lofty and obscure moral 
lessons from mundane and unimportant scriptural references. 
If the Spirit brought meaning, they reasoned, then those in 
possession of the Spirit—the initiated—could understand 
the "real” meaning of a passage which remained obscure to 
the uninitiated. Of course, this was one of the presup- 

Robert M, Grant, A Short History of the Interpreta ¬ 
tion of the Bible (New York: Macmillan, 1948), p. 37 . 
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positions of Gnosticism. The Gnostic, once he became a 
member of the sect, gained powers of knowledge, interpreta¬ 
tion, and wisdom unpossessed before. An example of Paul's 
use of allegory is Galatians 4:22-26, 

For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by 
a slave and one by a free woman. But the son of the 
slave was bom according to the flesh, the son of the 
free woman through promise. Now this is an allegory* 
these women are two covenants. One is from Mount Sinai, 
bearing children for slavery; she is Hagar. Now Hagar 
is Mount Sinai in Arabia; she corresponds to the pre¬ 
sent Jerusalem, for she is in slavery with her child¬ 
ren. But the Jerusalem above is free, and she is our 
mother. 

The New Testament continued the allegorical tradi¬ 
tion. The great allegory in the Fourth Gospel about the 
vine and branches is an outstanding example. Similarly, 
Jesus in Matthew 12*39-40 claims* 

But he answered them, *An evil and adulterous gen¬ 
eration seeks for a sign; but no sign shall be given 
to it except the sign of the prophet Jonah. For as 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale, so will the Son of man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.' 

However, more important perhaps than allegory is the 
New Testament's usage of typology. In this method of in¬ 
terpretation, great themes or ''types" appear in a work and 
are carried on or re-interpreted in a later work. The 
| classic example of typology is the book of Hebrews which 

j bases its whole Christology on the mysterious Old Testament 

I high-priestly figure Melchlzedek. Just as Melchizedek was 
I the high priest, so Jesus is now the high priest and his 
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nature and function exist to fulfill this priestly role. 
According to Hebrews 8*1—3* 

Now the point in what we are saying is this* we 
have such a high priest, one who is seated at the 
right hand of the throne of the Majesty in heaven, a 
minister in the sanctuary and the true tent which is 
set up not by man but by the Lord. For every high 
priest is appointed to offer gifts and sacrifices; 
hence it is necessary for this priest also to have 
something to offer. 

It is obvious that the author of Hebrews was not 
concerned with specifics or accuracy when he applied the 
Old Testament to the New. If he had been, he would have 
fallen into the allegorist's camp. In his attempt to find 
themes and ideas in the Old Testament with which to explain 
Jesus, he borrows such concepts as sacrifice, and, although 
he fails at times accurately to interpret them, he applies 
them to his own points of view. 

In its effort to legitimize itself as the true 
Israel, the young church took over many of these Old Test¬ 
ament themes and applied them to Jesus. The early Christ¬ 
ians believed that Jesus was the culmination of Old Test¬ 
ament expectations, so in their minds these themes could 
legitimately be applied. Grant claims that the resulting 
typological method is thus based on the presupposition 
"that the whole Old Testament looks beyond itself for its 
interpretations.'^ It is obvious, therefore, why typology 
became the general New Testament method of interpretation. 


2 ibia., p. 55. 


a 
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As the church grew, it had to make its claims be¬ 
lievable to the surrounding world. A "school," or method 
of interpretation, developed in Alexandria in the second 
century. This Alexandrian school used allegory as its 
modus ouerandi . but expanded its usage far beyond what it 
had been in earlier years. It began to feel that if some¬ 
thing is stated which seems obvious, there must be a deeper 
meaning hidden within the statement.3 Clement applied the 
method to the extreme by using Scripture to illustrate his 
already formed thought. He would often apply one passage 
to five different areas of human experience: to doctrine, 
to history, to prophecy, to philosophy, and to mystical 
religion.^ 

It is understandable how someone would challenge the 
rampant use of allegory, claiming instead that interpre¬ 
tation should be founded on the historical, obvious meaning 
of a passage. Such was the case with the school of 
Antioch, which insisted on the historical reality of bibli¬ 
cal revelation. It was concerned lest allegory destroy the 
the obvious stated meaning and replace it by an obscure, 
untenable position. But the school apparently never became 
literalistic in its approach? it always made allowances for 
the difference between poetry and prose, both of which they 
claimed appeared in Scripture. 3 

3 Ibld .. p. 77. 4 Ibid .. p. 80. 5 Ibid .. p. 98. 
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Thus the two dominant methods of interpretation 
which exist today originated in two powerful "schools," 
those for whom Scripture authenticates the world, and 
those for whom the world authenticates Scripture. But 
both seemed to have a fluid and open approach toward their 
work, never ruling out the possibility that some other 
interpretation might be adequate. 

As we move into the Middle Ages, allegory became 
more influential than the historical method. A system of 
allegorization was developed which sought to find four 
meanings in every text by combining anagogical (applying 
to the future) and tropological (moral) with the existing 
historical and allegorical interpretations. Thus, until 
Luther's time it was felt that "Jerusalem" of Galatians 4s 
22 ff applied historically to the city of the Jews; alle¬ 
gorically to the Church of Christ; anagogically to the 
heavenly city in which we shall someday dwell; and tropo- 
logically to the human soul.^ 

Though, as we have just said, allegorical interpre¬ 
tations existed until fairly late, they began their decline 

in the thirteenth century.’' 7 The significant figure of the 

8 

"new" literal interpretation was Thomas Aquinas. The im¬ 
portance of this shift in emphasis is crucial. It encour¬ 
aged biblical scholarship, which lead society out of the 

6 Ibid . . pp. 119 - 120 . ? Ibid . . p. 121. 8 Ibld ., £ 122. 
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! dark ages and into the age of modern science and the Re- 
; formation. 

I With Martin Luther, the literal interpretation of 

the Bible became central. Scripture is seen as the only 
judge for action and revelation; the tradition within the 
i Church which was based upon the type of thought represented 

j by allegory was cast off in a movement to return to the 

; purity and truth literally contained in the Bible. The 

; Church was no longer the judge of S c ripture, but Scripture 

' 

sat in judgment upon the Church. Luther was not so naive 
as to assert that all biblical passages are clear in their 

I literal sense to all readers. Rather, he acknowledged that 
the truth of God is often veiled. 

- However, the Protestants that followed Luther took 

his free-thinking attitude toward S c ripture and dogmatized 
it into immutable doctrine. It is out of this crystaliza- 
tion of Lutheran pietism that many of our twentieth-century 
| attitudes about the Bible arise. 

It is the aim of this paper to arrive at an under- 

■ ' 

standing of the nature of the language of one portion of 
Scripture—the Fourth Gospel. When such an understanding 
is gained, it is hoped that we will have a fresh way of 
interpreting the Gospel, not one perplexed by the question 
of the Gospel's literal accuracy. 

In the past, many scholars have identified pericopes 
in the Fourth Gospel as allegory, symbol, or myth. But 
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few have paused to analyze the implications of the identi¬ 
fications they have made. If the Fourth Gospel contains 
symbolism, what does this imply about the nature of the 
language used by the author? Furthermore, what does this 
nature say about the way we interpret the writing? 

We shall begin by a short study of Susanne Langer 

I which will provide a framework for our discussion of the 
role and usage of language. Then in Chapter III we shall 
note some characteristics of the style and thought of the 

I Fourth Gospel. Chapter IV will bring a combination of both 

| of these earlier thrusts into a conclusion about John’s 

I language based on Langer. Finally, we shall make an appeal 

I 

1 for the adoption of this conclusion in the interpretation 

i 

j by the Church. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OP LANGUAGE AND ARTISTIC LANGUAGE 
Susanne Langer, who considers herself a philosopher, 
believes that mid-twentieth century philosophy is virtually 
dead, the germane ideas which gave rise to new thought hav¬ 
ing lost their force. What is needed, she claims, is a new 
central concept, a new "key," which will act as a well for 
fresh flowing thought, She asserts that roan's essential 
ability to make symbols is this long-awaited key idea, a 
conclusion she reaches after a study of man himself.^ 

Langer seeks to discover the essential difference 
between man and the animals. She analyzes the various an¬ 
thropological attempts to explain this difference, and con¬ 
cludes that for the most part they fail. Her solution is 
simple, yet profound. Man is the creator of symbols; 
animals, at best, react only to signals. 

Signals, according to Langer, indicate or point to 
the existence of something else;^ an aroma indicates a 
piping stew on the stove; a noisy engine points to bad 
valves or loose bearings. The signal and its object are 
associated, somehow, in a one-to-one correlation. 3 They 
form a pair which can be deduced only by a third, somewhat 
neutral, party. For the signal to exist, the logic of the 

ISusanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New 
York: New American Library, 19^2), p. 29- 

2 Ibid .. p. 37. 3 Ibid .. p. 5*. 
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coupling must be related to some Interpretive source. Ants 
moving their antennae are perhaps signalling- other ants. 

But to a human, for whom the movement has no referent, 
there is merely the waving- of antennae with no signifi¬ 
cance (signalling- effect) attached. 

Animals are capable of being- this third-party in¬ 
terpreter. Hearing- a sound, a wolf will run from a would- 
be assailant thoug-h he sees nothing-. The mere rustle of 
sticks signifies the encroachment of something-, and the 
wolf flees. 

Symbols, on the other hand, are a more complex form 
of signal, which "embody'' or represent the object symbol¬ 
ized. They participate in the reality of that to which 
they point, while signals do not,^ The flag- is a good il¬ 
lustration of this difference. To an animal, the flag- 
cavorting• in the breeze probably signals absolutely no¬ 
thing. A human might note that a breeze is indeed blowing 
as a result of seeing the flag, but this signalling action 
is probably too sophisticated to be noticed by an animal. 
However, the flag is of utmost significance as a symbol. 

Men have written songs, even died, while it waved in the 
breeze. As a symbol, it participates in the power and 

^Paul Tillich, "Symbols of Faith, from Dynamics of 
Faith ". George L, Abemethy and Thomas A, Langford (eds.) 
Philosophy of Religion . (New York« Macmillan, 1968), 

p. 383 * 
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dignity of its referent? to harm the flag is to utter blas¬ 
phemy against the nation. 

Langer claims that as man experiences his world, he 
seeks ways of remembering and communicating his experiences 
by forming symbols which represent them. His main symbol¬ 
making effort is channelled into the formation of words. 

The intellectual power of these symbols is likewise readi¬ 
ly apparent. Man's philosophical and scientific use of 
them has chanced the natural world. Similarly, the emo¬ 
tional power of words is immense. One has only to note the 
furor caused by persons using four-letter words to realize 
that words represent more than a series of letters. We 
often feel good if we are able to recall the name of some 
plant or person, almost as if we were able to establish a 
relationship by the mere mention of the name. The residual 
power within words is exemplified by the Hebrews who be¬ 
lieved that the essence of the person was somehow contained 
in his name. Thus to call on the name "God" was to manipu¬ 
late His essence. As a result, Hebrews were commanded not 
to take His name in vain.5 

Because of their usage as words or word groups, 
symbols are also the basic tools of thought. Where word¬ 
making abilities are absent, as in animals, thoughts ap¬ 
parently do not exist. Dogs may have feelings, as shown 

^Exodus 20 ? 7. 
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by the wagging: tail, but dogs are unable to reason about 
those feelings. Likewise, a monkey may use a stick to 
knock a banana out of a tree if he can see the stick and 
the banana at the same time. But place the stick behind 
him, and his inability to symbolize the stick in his mind 
until he can turn to see the banana will prevent him from 
using it to club the fruit.^ 

Thus man is unique in his symbolic abilities? his 
whole life is oriented around the development and manipula¬ 
tion of them. However, language is only one manifestation 
of this talent. Early pictographs show that although man 
used words, he also remembered and communicated with pict¬ 
orial representations. When one recalls a recent dream, he 
remembers how the images in that dream conveyed as many 
ideas and feelings as any words that might have been spo¬ 
ken. Thus, early in man's history, art came to be an es¬ 
sential mode of symbolizing. Man built temples, he danced, 
he made music, he formulated ritual—all to satisfy his 
| need for artistic symbolic expression. 

Langer asserts that symbol-making is more than the 
, desire for communication or thought? it is somehow essen- 

| tial to man's being. The human mind creates symbols out 

1 _ 

6 t 

I Langer, clt .. p, 113 . 
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' of the need to do that and nothing else. It has a "need of 
| symbolization."7 

As we have noted, symbolic activity tends to assume 
; two forms: lansruacre which is a compilation of words, and 
j pictorial images of a variety of forms. Though discursive 
! lanccuasre is an adequate process for the transference of 

! ideas, it often fails to convey satisfactorily feeliners and 

attitudes. By analyzing the structure of lanpruasre, we can 
j readily see why this is so. 

Each word has a particular assigned denotation which 
specific arroups of people have earlier agreed upon. All 
; Ensrlish-speakincc people have acrreed, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, that a "hat" will denote a certain type of wear- 
| ine: apparel. We might have differing connotations when 

"hat" is mentioned, but basically we all understand what is 

' beincc symbolized. Thus, lanaruace adds a fourth function to 

* 

] the three step process of signal. To formulate a signal, 

\ there must be an object, a sign, and a third party inter- 

l preter. With lansruage, the fourth step of concept must be 

added to the three. All the interpreters use a common con- 

. ■! 

| cept when a particular word is mentioned. In fact, one 
. jj might even define "symbol" as a signal with a concept. 

'i 

•M 

At this point one of the problems of lansruapce be- 

:{ 

| comes evident 5 only those people who know the key or the 

i 

\ ?Langer, op. cit .. p. 45. 

| 
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agreed concepts can use it. For the British to speak 
Russian, an entire new series of presuppositions, codes, 
and syntactical rules must be learned along with their 
accompanying vocabulary. Obviously, this is not true of 
a picture. Anyone seeing a symbolic representation of a 
tree knows it is a tree? no language learning process is 
required. 

The second problem with language is its structure. 

To use it, one not only has to know the meaning of the sym¬ 
bol s, but one also has to arrange the symbols in some syn¬ 
tactical order; one word must follow another. As this par¬ 
agraph is read, each one of the ideas represented by a word 
has to be coupled with the preceding idea so that the sum 
of them all equaled a concept. Then concepts were added to 
concepts—all very complicated, confusing, and almost im¬ 
possible to comprehend had not we had so much practice. 
Thus, it becomes difficult to gain an instantaneous feeling 
using conventional language because of the time necessary 
to convey it. This necessity of stringing symbols out in 

a line like cloths set out to dry, Langer calls discursive- 

8 

ness. 

Discursive language has become the main mode of com¬ 
munication in our society. Its capacity for precise de¬ 
notation makes it well-suited for our highly specific phil- 

8 Ibid .. p. 77. 
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i osophical and scientific relationships. As long as our 

f needs demands exactness, discursive language is an appro- 

| priate means of conversing. But when the subject does not 

j require precision of ideas or thoughts, but the transfer- 

* 

! ence of feelings instead, discursive language must be re- 

j placed or supplemented by some non-discursive form. 

’ Some words can and do express simple feelings. The 

t 

ij discursive statement, "I am mad at this typewriter}" com- 
3 municates the nature of a feeling. "Oh, damn it!" commun- 
j icates the feeling itself. But when more than simple feel¬ 
ing must be shared, words should be replaced by some other 
symbolic construction capable of conveying complex forms 
of feeling. 

Thus we return again to pictorial symbolization. 
Non-discursive visual forms do not present their consti¬ 
tuent parts successively, but simultaneously so that a mere 
glance at a picture tells as much about relationships as a 
• book might about ideas. Furthermore, the mind is not bound 
by any denotation of a symbol 5 when seeing a picture or 

•j 

1 receiving some other sensual stimuli, it can wonder, create, 

•j feel, anticipate, or anything else a charged mind does. It 

is no accident, therefore, that Langer asserts that all in¬ 
novative ideas arise out of myth^ (a construct of pictorial 
symbols, as we shall see). 

. p. 173. 

t 
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Non-discursive forms which somehow contain elements 
of an experience, Lancer calls significant forms. Like 

I 

I language, they take an internal feeling or idea and, h.y 

i'i externalizing it, make it expressible in approximately the 

ii 

[j same shape as the feeling itself possessed. Music is such 
I a form* it is simply a "tonal analogue of emotive life." 10 

i 

,] Many of the forms of human emotion are present—flowing 

i 

and curtailing, conflict and resolution, speed, crescendo, 
diminuendo, excitement, calm, clashing and friction 11 —all 

i 

:i those elements of daily life which create our repertoire 

i 

of feeling. Langer concludes* 

Music is 'significant form*, and its significance 
is that of a symbol, a hichly articulated sensuous ob- 
; ject, which by virtue of its dynamic structure can ex- 

; press the forms of vital experience which language is 

! peculiarly unfit to convey. Feeling life, motion, and 

emotion constitute its import. 1 ^ 

Within this quotation we discover many of the ele¬ 
ments that comprise Langer's definition of art. First of 
all, art is the symbolic expression of vital experience. 
Obviously, if it is a human endeavor with the distinctly 
| human functions discussed earlier, it is symbolic. But not 
so obvious is the fact of its expressiveness. Art exists 
not so much to create a feeling within someone else as to 
express someone's experience. The poet, who, confined by 
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> the pressures of life, sat down and wrote a sonnet, then 
destroyed it, created art even though no one else read it. 

1 The seeing of a painting is incidental to the act of puttinp 
inner feeling on canvas. In other words, the aim of art 
i is probably expressive, not communicative. 

t 

W e must note, however, that communication does exist 
■ and what is communicated is vital experience. "Feeling and 
life...constitute its import." It is not concepts or hypo¬ 
theses, or assertions, or conjectures, but "gut level" ex¬ 
perience. In addition, the vital experience represented in 
the art is also virtual experience, that is, it duplicates 
the essence of the experience though not the actual exper¬ 
ience itself. The hearer of a Bach Cantata can partially 
feel through music what B a ch felt in reality. There is 
almost a direct transference from the artist to the re¬ 
ceiver, The receiver lives the virtual experience that 
the artist felt. 

Thus, another characteristic of art is its untrans¬ 
latable nature. The sense gained from artistic symbols is 
inherent within the form itself. Though one can verbalize 
about art, its real meaning is conveyed only in the sculp¬ 
ture, painting, or poetry, or whatever mode is suitable for 
giving virtual life to a feeling. Therefore, poetry cannot 
be put into music or discursively verbalized, or music can¬ 
not be expressed in painting, for the vital experience 
transformed into art is bound up and symbolized only in 

1 

i 
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* 

\ 

\ 

j the precise form it takes.-*-3 Thus art usually is independ¬ 
ent of discursive language and can he understood by anyone 
| regardless of the language he speaks. One exception, how¬ 
ever, is poesis, which is art in non-discursive linguistic 

! 

\ forms. 

: Lancer uses the term "poesis” to refer to an art 

I form which uses words as a medium. Thus poesis is poetry, 
hut it also includes the novel. It is literature which or¬ 
ganizes events and ideas in such a way that they are exper- 
ienced as virtual form by the reader. «e hope to show 
that the Fourth Gospel is such an art form. 

In summary, art to Langer is symbolic expression 
of virtual and vital experience in a style and manner which 
prevents it from being translated into discursive language. 
It is the conveyer of the form of sensuous feeling and 
emotion, while discursive language is the vehicle of con¬ 
cept and theory. 

It is the aim of this dissertation to show that the 
Fourth Gospel is more than discursive language** that it is 
| indeed an art form which expresses the vital experience of 
the Risen Lord in a way which enables the reader to have a 
virtual experience with that same Spirit which was in 
Christ, Let us turn now to the Fourth Gospel to discover 

1 3L a nger, Philosophy In a. New Key , p. 220. 

Ik „ 

Langer, FaelInc and Form , p. 212. 

I 
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< the lintmistlc characteristics which set it apart from dis 

i 

cursive documents. We will becin by discussing the book's 
! external relationships to the various aspects of its en¬ 
vironment, then move on to analyze the internal character- 
j istics of how various portions of the book are used in art 
* istic and dramatic ways. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OP THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The first facet we note is the Fourth Gospel's con¬ 
nection to the world of its time# The influence of Hellen¬ 
istic mystery religions can be seen in the Johannine Jesus 
who reveals the wisdom of the High God, seemingly uncon¬ 
cerned with Jewish legalism and messianic claims. The 
"kingdom" is of little importance to Johns the Spirit, on 
the other hand, is crucial. Many ideas are strikingly par¬ 
allel to Greek Gnosticism. Jesus is not of this world 
(I7:l6). Humans do not know whence the Spirit comes, or 
whither it goes (3:8). The Logos doctrine has some sim¬ 
ilarities to the Gnostic idea of word and wisdom. 

However, there are many differences which exist be¬ 
tween Gnosticism and the Fourth Gospel. There is very lit¬ 
tle use of angel or demon figures which had widespread 
following among Gnostics. The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel 
has some human traits: he weeps, he is angered at those 
who bought and sold in the temple courts (2:15). He is 
physically tired and sits by a well near Sychar ( 4 : 6 ), he 
has hunger ( 4 : 31 )» and on the cross he has thirst ( 19 * 3 ^)* 
There is no doubt that Jesus was completely physical and 
not a docetic image. With Jesus, the Gnostic dualism be¬ 
tween the spiritual realm and the material world disappears, 
for in Jesus, God has sanctioned the material world by be- 


.< 
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j coming human himself. Though the Fourth Gospel uses many 
Gnostic words, many others, such as glory, sin, and love 
| (agape) are not used as frequently in C-nostic writings. 

i 

Furthermore, knowledge for the Gnostic was self-knowledge 5 
in John it is revealed from the outside. 

[ 

I 

j: We are not attempting to demonstrate a close rela- 

i 

tionship between Gnosticism and the Fourth Gospel; we are 
only making the point that our Gospel was a product of its 
time in the setting of current Hellenistic thought. It 
used the language of its era in order to make the Church's 
message relevant to a changing culture. 

The author not only knows the thought patterns of 
Hellenism, but he is well-versed in Jewish customs as well. 
The details of Palestinian life interspersed in the narra¬ 
tive are proof of this. His constant repudiation of many 
Jewish practices illustrates his knowledge of them. Even 
in the writing, the Evangelist uses the Hebrew poetic de¬ 
vice of parallelism,! such as in 14:27. 

Peace I leave with you; my peace I give to you; not 
j as the world gives do I give to you. Let not your 

hearts be troubled, neither let them be afraid. 

Because of its Jewish and Greek tendencies, we can 
agree with Street e£ that John stands at the midpoint be- 

iBrooke Westcott, A& Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels (London: Macmillan, 18 ^P), p. 275* 

2Bumett Hillman Streeter, The Four Gospels : A 
Study of Origins (London: Macmillan, 1956), p. 372. 

i 
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tween the Greek and Hebrew cultures. He is syncretistic, 
mixing the key ideas from various cultural strains and de¬ 
veloping in their place a faith containing the strengths of 
both. The Hebrew idea of revelation and the Greek idea of 
reason are fused in beautiful harmony in the Logos con¬ 
struct . ^ 

Streeter asserts that the joining of Hebrew and 
Greek ideas resulted because of a twc-fold pressure upon 
the Church! the Gnostic influence from without and within, 
and the conservative Jewish Party who conceived of Jesus 
in Jewish eschatological terms.^ If the Church was to sur¬ 
vive, its salvation lay in the middle. 

According to Scott, the Fourth Gospel reflects four 
happenings within the church of the time.^ First, Christ¬ 
ians were now identified with the Gentile world. We have 
seen this aspect reflected in the Hellenistic influences 
found in the Gospel. Second, the conception of the Cath¬ 
olic Church had taken root so that all heresy could be er¬ 
adicated. The anti-Jewish and anti-John-the-Baptist ele¬ 
ments in the Fourth Gospel makes this point readily appar¬ 
ent. Third, Gnosticism was being fought. Finally, Christ- 

^Edgar J. Goodspeed, An Introduction £& the New 
Testament (Chicago* University of Chicago Press, 1937)• 

p. 298. 

4 

Streeter, ££. clt .. p. 386 . 

^Ernest Findlay Scott, The Literature of the New 
Testament (New York* Columbia University, 1932 Ti p. 24?. 
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| lenity had dropped many of its Jewish notions, becoming 

j; 

I more Hellenistic instead. 

! We mention these influences upon the Fourth Gospel 

t' 

j in order to illustrate the Evangelist's adaptation to the 
j. world. He did not seek to preserve some eternal truth re- 

ii 

| gardless of the social milieu of his time. Rather, he syn- 
thesized his message with the constructs and institutions 

'i 

j of his day, and, in so doing, made Christianity a tenable 

V 

( 

|i and viable choice for the second century man. Rowlingson 

a 

| aptly states, "John sought to do what every generation 
* must do if Jesus is to be not simply a historical personage 
in a far-off past, but the contemporary Christ of current 
experience.”^ 

j Let us press on to show how the Fourth Gospel re- 

! lates to certain other portions of the New Testament, name- 

i 

j ly, to Paul and to the Synoptics. By the time the Gospel 
i was written the Pauline battle with Jewish Christians had 

J 

( long since been fought and won, for John assumes many of 

i 

the ideas that Paul had struggled with. The writer practi¬ 
cally assumes the freedom of Christians from the law; the 
j grace and truth of Jesus Christ supersedes Judaism as a 

i 

:j religious system. There is no longer any doubt about the 

..j 

] world-wide mission of the Church. "In its Christology, as 

i 

| well as in its conceptions of the Spirit, of the union be- 


I ^Donald T. Rowlingson, Introduction to New Testament 

Study (New York* Macmillan, 195&) ♦ P* 76. 
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tween the believer and Christ, of freedom, of glory, and 


i 

'k 

i 

l 
? 

t 
», 

i' 

■: even of faith, the Fourth Gospel bears ample traces of 

j; Pauline theology.^ Paul's idea of Jesus having been anti- 

i ; 

cipated in the history of Israel (Galatians 3 *l 6 ff) is amp- 

j; ly restated in John 8 : 56 . 

§ 

jj However, the Evangelist differs radically at several 

| key issues from Paul. For John, Jesus' work is done (l 7 :i f, 

»■ 

/ 

• 19*30). For Paul, who believed the messiah would be a 

V 

: .judge, he is to return as such, Jesus does not judge in 

i 

j the Fourth Gospel; people judge themselves according to the 

' response they make to Jesus. In Paul, the expected return 

has already been accomplished in John by the coming of the 
Spirit. Furthermore, the crucifixion for both writers em¬ 
bodies radically different acts. For Paul, it is a sacri- 
j fice, while for John it is merely a way for Jesus to return 
to his Father so that his Spirit can come. 

j 

| How does the Johannine Jesus differ from the Synop- 

tic Jesus? We have already mentioned numerous examples * 
in the manner of his speech, in the purpose of his mir¬ 
acles, and in the kinds of activity he performs. The fol- 
! lowing examples, while being far from complete, will further 

O 

•j illustrate these differences. 

1 ^James Moffatt, The Theology of the Gospels (London* 

j Duckworth, 1919) % P* 21. 

| ®Some similarities are shown in the Appendix. 
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j The first obvious discrepancies are factual. There 

, is no birth story in John? Jesus gains his divine nature 

1 not by means of a miraculous birth, but by virtue of his 

: pre-existence in the Logos. The crucifixion, then, is sim- 

| ply a returning to an earlier state. John omits the bap- 

'' tism, the temptation, and the transfiguration. There is no 

i ; agony in Gethseraane and no ascension. The last week of 
Jesus’ life has many differencesJ the cleansing of the 
temple is at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in John, not 
: i at the end; Lazarus is raised from the dead only in John; 
Jesus is crucified on Nisan fourteen, instead of Nisan 
fifteen as in the Synoptics. 

Furthermore, the "Jews" are the objects of Jesus’ 
wrath, not the Pharisees and Sadducees as in the Synoptics. 
New characters like Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman ap¬ 
pear. Throughout the narration, Jesus remains on a divine 
level; there is no crescendo as in Mark where no one con- 
\ fesses who he is until Chapter 8. The Johannine Jesus is 
always in control of every circumstance, including his own 

4 

\ crucifixion. The Synoptics’ practical counsel on details 
of daily moral life and the compassionate love of the be¬ 
liever are absent from John. 

In the Synoptics, diseases and problems are caused 
by demons whom Jesus knows and believes in, while in the 

■i 

. i 

i 

i 
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■ Fourth Gospel, conversely, the exorcisms have disappeared.9 
The only two times demons are mentioned (7*20? 8*48) occur 

| with reference to Jesus' own possession of them. Perhaps 
’ this difference can be attributed to the nature of contro- 
j. versy behind the Gospels. In the Synoptics, controversies 

■ occur over the interpretation of the law and Jesus' actions 

! 

in violation of it. But in John, the controversy regarding 

\ 

any demon possession relates to the auestion of Jesus' per- 
| sonhood. Ethical questions are no longer as important. 

■ The real issue is a definition of Jesus' nature. 

In like fashion, the other Gospels stress the King¬ 
dom of God 5 thus the importance of ethical action. But in 
John, Jesus himself is moved into the place of prominence 
and we find, only rare references to the kingdom. TO It is 
the demonstration of his divine character rather than the 
proclamation of an approaching new age that captivates the 
interest of the Evangelist. 

; Thus, the author, as shown by his differences with 

the Synoptics, is content to select a few incidents about 
I the life of Jesus and elaborate upon them. The Synoptics 
seem to try to bring together everything that can be re¬ 
membered about him? John merely gathers a few accounts and 
weaves them into a great story. Since these differences 

j 

9Emest William Parsons, The Religion the New 
; Testament (New York* Harper & Brothers, 1939)» p* 183 . 

j 10 Mentioned in only two places* John 3*3-5; 18 * 36 , 

I 

J 

■! 

■ i 
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j do exist, and since the author has editorialized them, what 
can we say about the historical accuracy of the narration? 

| The question implies a prior question—what are the 

I 

essential aspects of history? Are they "facts," or are 

I; 

they ideas and concepts behind the facts? The Evangelist 
!i would obviously prefer the latter option. He is not being 
i ; unhistorical by editorializing history? he is merely re¬ 
cording the meaning of the Christ of religious experience 

v 

found in the Jesus of earthly history. Both are true to 
j the Evangelist—the significance of events as well as the 

‘i 

events themselves. He assumes that the visible outward 
fact must be a symbolic expression of an invisible spirit¬ 
ual principle. If this be the case, the modification of an 
outward act in no way destroys the essence of that act. In 
fact, the meaning of the act might be enhanced. 

Thus, "history" in the Fourth Gospel serves to illus¬ 
trate the author's main themes. Judgment exists not in the 
future, but now as men accept darkness or light. Eternal 
life is not in the future, but now as men believe in Jesus 

i 

1 Christ, The coming of Christ is not in the future but now 
as people accept him into their hearts. The great ideas of 
revelation, incarnation, regeneration, and the imparting of 
life are all connected and rooted in the concept of Spirit, 
and subtly tied to a catholic concept of the Church with 
sacraments and unity. 
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To ask if the Fourth Gospel Is objectively histori¬ 
cal is the wrong question. Perhaps his "facts" are right, 



i perhaps not; who is to say? But certainly the Gospel is 
historical in its presentation of religious truth that lies 
: behind history within the hearts of believers. The Evange- 

t 

i 

; list's purpose was not objective occurrences—seldom did. 

; anyone in the ancient world consider that. His objective 
was to relate the Christ of his personal experience to his 
readers. John, then, becomes a confessional statement, an 
assertion of fundamental truth as the early church exper¬ 
ienced it. To desire any less would be hypocrisy. Let us 
move on to discuss the methods the author used to convey his 
message. 

STYLE 

As we have noted, the Fourth Gospel has many dis¬ 
tinctive features not found in the other Gospels. West- 
cott notes that the language is very forthright 5 everything 
is placed before the reader in direct form.' 1 '''' The result is 
"circumstantiality." Each moment of time is given dis- 
’ tinct expression, leaving the reader with a feeling of pre¬ 
ciseness and immediacy, almost as if he were participating 
in the event himself. Because of the author’s direct 
style, there is much repetition, as, for example, in the 

^Westcott, op., pit., p. 269 . 

l2 Ibid .. p. 270. 

1 

.i 
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| recurrence of "Word" in the prologue. This repetition, 

;! 

I Westcott claims, keeps the characters constantly before the 
ji I q 

t; mind of the reader; - he cannot become confused about each 

: one's role in the ensuing drama. It also acts to connect 

ji 

!: sentences and thoughts. The new statement is united with 

li 

<} the old, yet at the same time a new emohasis or twist is 

j! 

y added. Sometimes the subject is repeated. "I am the good 

It 

\ shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for the 
:i sheep" (10*11). At other times, what appears to be a sub- 

I ordinate word is transferred to first olace. "Greater 

j 

■ love has no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends" (15*13). Often the repetition sets up a ca¬ 
dence in which the reader is moved along by the rhythm, 
j The verbs often differ from anythiny we have in 

j English. The Evanyelist uses the substantive form in which 

i 

j the subject dominates instead of the action. An example 
I would be, "I am he that beareth witness" instead of, "I 
l bear witness."^5 Elsewhere, the force of the clause is 

j strenythened by its position at the beyinniny of the sen- 

i 

j tence, and the rest of the thought trails in dependent fash- 
i ion. Such construction is possible in G e rman or Greek, but 

l 

j not in English. 

! While this simplicity and repetition occurs in indi- 

j 

j vidual sentences, it also occurs in entire paragraphs, as 

i! 

:l 

t - 

1 13 Ibld .. p. 271. l4 Ibld .. p. 275. .foM.» p. 271. 
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| sentences are added to one another and not merely connected. 
:j Wescott states* 

ij 

jj Words, clauses, paragraphs, follow one another, in 

| what may be taken for needless repetition, till the 

I mind grows sensible of the varied light in which the 

?\ object is placed and grasps the complete image. The 

j> final effect of the entire narrative is. . .intense 

| and powerful. 10 

The result is grandeur, as if the author were seek- 

\\ 

xi 

| ing to paint a word picture. No better summary of Wescott's 

I feeling could be given than his own words. 

j| 

, All these peculiarities converge to the same point. 

| The simplicity, the directness, the particularity, the 

emphasis, of St. John's style, give his writings a mar- 
‘ velous power, which is not perhaps felt at first. Yet 

his words seem to hang about the reader till he is 
forced to remember them. Each great truth sounds like 
the burden of a strain, ever falling upon the ear with 
a calm persistency which secures attention.1? 

i The monologues of the Fourth Gospel are unique. At 

i 

| first glance, we are struck by some novel characteristics. 

j 

I Much of the monologue is in private. We are given Pilate's 

i 

| personal thoughts, and we wonder how anyone would have 
[ known them. On other occasions, Jesus bursts into speech 
\ even though apparently no one is listening. 

1 The Johanine dialogues are fundamentally different 

i from those in the Synoptics. Philosophers versed in Plato 
! would immediately recognize the presence of the Socratic 

■ method of philosophical and religious teaching in which the 

\ 

1 teacher asks the student a question, and the student's 

| _ 

\ l6 Ibid .. pp. 272-273. 17 Ibid .. p. 272. 


'i 
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i) 

it reply serves as a basis for further discourse. The student 

j? 

in these discourses serve as a foil to be manipulated by 
ii the teacher, who sets the questions up in such a way that 
the answer received aids his own argument. Thus, Socrates 

i. 

i! 

always wins the debates and his opponents look foolish. 
lj The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel likewise uses this method, 
jl He makes a statement which is met with incomprehension or 
j misunderstanding; the listener's retort then invariably 
- leads to a further explanation of the theme.The lis- 
i tener plays a passive part; his function is no more than to 

if 

provide Jesus an occasion for elaboration. 

Jesus' manner of speech is thus very different from 
that in the Synoptics, The Jesus of John speaks lony, phil- 
osophical discourses often based on misinterpreted answers 
to previous questions. The Jesus of the Synoptics utters 
i short, pithy statements to genuine questions from his lis- 

i 

I teners. The longest discourses in the Synoptics, with the 

j exception of the Sermon on the Mount, are the parables. In 

( 

j contrast, the Johannine Jesus gives no parables. The lis- 
| teners in the Synoptics are real people with meaningful 

J questions; the listeners in John often appear to be stage 

i 

props for the master. 

• In the Greek discourses one finds it impossible to 

:! 

j distinguish where the speaker leaves off and the author's 

j - 

I I^C, H, Dodd, Historleal Tradition in the Fourth 

j Gospel (Cambridge* University Press, 1963 )* P* 320 . 

I 
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] thoughts begin. Historians are unable to tell what is act- 

f] 

•: ually said by Socrates and what is said by Plato who put 

j: Socrates' words into writing. Likewise, the author of the 

t; 

v Fourth Gospel takes little care in distinguishing his own 

j 

j. ; thoughts from those of Jesus; it is sometimes impossible to 

fi 

i: tell where the speech he is reporting ends and his own com- 

L; 

[I mentary begins. ^ The King James Version has Jesus' dis- 
1 course in Chapter 3 continue to verse 21, while the Revised 
;■ Standard Version ends it at verse 16 . In reading this pas- 
{. sage, the style of verse 17 is the same as verse 16 —Jesus 
i and John think alike and speak alike. 

As we have said, the characters sometimes exist only 
to aid discourse and often appear stupid. They are think¬ 
ing on one level, Jesus on another. They think of physical 
food; he of spiritual food. Colwell and Titus give a good 
; example of the function these characters serve. The fol- 

I 

lowing is an outline of the discourse in 8 : 31 - 59 . 

) 

j Occasion: Many believed in him, 8:30. 

! Cryptic remark: The truth will make you free, 8 : 32 . 

i Stupid remark: We have never been in bondage to anyone, 

j 8 : 33 . 

( Development: 4:34-38. 

.■J Cryptic remarks You do the things which you heard from 

your father, 8 : 38 . 

Stupid remark* Our father is Abraham, 8 : 39 . 

Development: 8:39-^1* 

Cryptic remark: You do the works of your father, 8:4l. 
Stupid remark: We were not bona of fornication, 8:4l. 
Development: 8:42-47. 


j H, C, MacG r egor, The Gospel of John (Mew York: 

! Harper & Brothers, 1928), p. xxiv. 

'i 

j 
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Cryptic remarks He who is of G 0 d hears the words of 
God, 8 $47* 

Stupid remarks You are a Samaritan and have a demon, 
8s48. 

Development s 8 s49-51. 

Cryptic remarks He will never see death, 8 s 51 , 

Stupid remarks Are you greater than our Father Abraham 
who died? 8 $ 52 . 

Developments 8 $53-56. 

Cryptic remarks Abraham rejoiced to see my day, 8 $ 56 . 
Stupid remarks You are not yet fifty years old, etc., 

8 s 57. ?0 

Developments 8 : 58 - 59 . u 


I Colwell and Titus claim that the characters in the 

l Fourth Gospel serve a symbolic as well as a colloquial func- 

»• 

? 

f tion. The Beloved Disciple becomes a symbol of the ideal 

.j. 

< follower of Christ, and thus of the Church. Judas, per- 
haps, represents a type of disbelieving Jew. Obviously, 
the Samaritan woman in John 4$1-42 is a symbol for all of 
the Samaritan people. If it is true that she is a symbol, 
then who are her five husbands? Many authors have asked 
this question; a likely answer given by several is that thqy 
might be the five gods mentioned in II Kings 17 l 24ff. To 
see if such symbolic interpretation is possible, we must 
look at the Evangelist’s over-all attitude toward symbols. 

\ SYMBOLS 

; 

Perhaps the Evangelist's simplest use of symbols is 
word usage itself. W e have already discussed Langer's be- 


2 ®Emest Cadman Colwell and Eric Lane Titus, The 
Gospel of the Spirit (New Yorks Harper & Brothers, 1953)» 
pp. 57-58. 

21 Ibid .. pp. 60 ff. 22 Md. 
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l lief that all words are symbolic in nature. But aside from 

• jj 

j! this pragmatic and functional application of words, the 
j author of the Fourth Gospel uses words with obvious double 
meanings. John 3 S 3 is translated in the Revised Standard 
j Version. "Truly, Truly, I say to you, unless one is bom 
ji anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God." " "anew," 

I: also means "from above." Nicodemus, like a typical Johan- 
i nine character, misses Jesus’ main meaning and responds, 

J 

I 

ij "How can a man be bom when he is old?" The play on the 
j word "anew" gives Jesus the opportunity to speak eloquently 
’ on the Spirit (which comes from above). 

Another common pun is "lifted up" which also means 
"exalted." Continually throughout the narration Jesus 
refers to the future when he will "be lifted up." Obvious¬ 
ly, the reference is to the crucifixion when the cross will 
lift him from the earth. But in terms of Johannine theol¬ 
ogy, the Spirit comes only through the crucifixion, which 
i thus becomes a glorifying and "exalting" experience, 
i Not only do words have double meanings, but entire 

t 

narrative sections, such as the Feeding of the Multitude, 
the Healing at Siloam, and the Raising of Lazarus exist to 
demonstrate the symbolic meaning John wishes to convey. If 
one did not see that the bread in the Feeding is the Bread 
of Life, as well as nourishment, he misses the purpose of 
the passage. Similarly, the raising of Lazarus is done 

1 
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: j 

! 

) 

i 


i 

j 


( 


not only for Lazarus' sake, but also to demonstrate that 
Jesus is Life itself. Thus, the usage of symbols--the liv¬ 
in'? water, bread of life, the light of the world, the true 
vine, the good shepherd--enhances passages with their doub¬ 
le meaning.23 Their dual functions are necessary for the 
communication of their message. 

Events also have dual meanings. Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, the spear thrust into Jesus' side. The historical 
reason is obvious; to prove that Jesus was indeed dead. 

The inclusion of the incident likewise proved to the 
docetically-inclined that Jesus, in fact, had a body which 
died. But John records that water and blood issued from 
the side, possibly to verify the sacraments of Baptism and 
Eucharist as the way of achieving the Spirit formerly rep- 

t ?k 

resented in the body of Jesus. 

The foregoing have been examples of simple symbolism 
used by John. It would, however, be correct to assert that 
he uses a more complex system of symbols known as allegory. 
In the Fourth Gospel, allegory becomes an extended story in 
which each part has a literal and a symbolic function to 


' 23 C . H, Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth 

j Gospel (Cambridge: University Press: 195^Tt P* ^3^* 

i 24' Ernegt -p, Scott, The Fourth Gospel . Its Purpose 

; and Theology (Edinburgh: Clark, 1908), p. 21. 
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| to play, John's story of the Good Shepherd will illustrate 
the noint. 2 - 1 ’ 

I 

i In the Synoptics, the details of the parable clearly 

T 

■ have no independent significance. The parable ends with a 
j. question which requires the hearer's .judgment—"What do you 

i, 

i; think, . ,if a man had a hundred sheep. . , ?" The answer 

! 

h is obvious. However, the Johannine allegory (lOsl-18) is 

\i 

quite different, Here the shepherd enters by the door; the 
robbers climb over the wall. The sheep recognize the shep- 
f herd's voice and follow his lead—they do not follow the 

,i 

i 

i' stranger. The shepherd also lays down his life for the 
sheep. Long before the allegory is over, one recognizes 
Jesus to be the shepherd. The details are selected for 
their symbolization of the various aspects of Jesus' work. 
Jesus becomes both the shepherd and the gate—the giver of 
life by his sacrifice for it, and the way to life. The 
reader, versed in Old Testament literature, would recognize 

) 

j the people of God to be the flock of Yahweh, with Yahweh 
himself as the shepherd and the evil rulers of the nation 
as the stranger or hireling. 

Some scholars claim that only when the miracle at 
the Cana Wedding Feast is interpreted as allegory can it 
' be significant enough to serve as the first of Jesus' seven 
'( 

2 ^Based on Dodd, &£• olt .. p. 13^* 

i 26 IM&.. p. 135 . 

4 
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jj Johannine miracles.Seen this way, the water and water 
!; pots represent the Mosaic ritual cleansing, which is trans- 
;< formed by the wine of the spiritual religion which Christ 

t: 

|i brought. The wine in the Eucharist thus represents 

j 

|j Christ's gift "which cleanses all from sin." Tv?e mother 
of Jesus could symbolize the Old Testament theocracy which 
!) crave birth to Jesus* the old and the new were to have noth- 

! insr to do with one another. To explain the Wedding Feast 

1 

;j this way is not to say it had no basis in history. It is 
j only to suggest what could have been the intention of the 
i Evangelist in choosing to report this incident instead of 
» some other? his interest was not historical but theological. 
Many have noted the apparent importance of numbers 
within the Fourth Gospel. The Apostle had an apparent 
fondness for the mystic numbers three and seven.Jesus 
is three times in Galilee? three times in Judea? he par¬ 
takes of three passover feasts? he works three miracles in 
Galilee and three in Jerusalem. Three days he is in the 
neighborhood of John. H e makes three disclosures of the 
traitor and is condemned three times. Three times Pilate 
tries to save him, and three utterances are made on the 
cross. Finally, he lies in the tomb three days. 

^See, for example, Heitmuller in Wilbert Francis 
Howard, The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpre¬ 
tation (London* Epworth Press, 1931)» P* 192. 

2 ®D. A. Hayes, John and His Writings (New York* 

I Methodist Book Concern, 1917), PP* 106-107* 
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1 

7 

i 

\ 

! 
r 

; Similarly, seven times Jesus says, "I am, , , , 

Only seven apostles are named (excluding: Judas who is out- 
l| side true apostleship for John). Seven apostles go fishing 

t 

I after Jesus' death. We also note that seven witnesses are 
jj cited to validate Jesus' claims! there are seven confes- 

j! sions of faith, Westcott mentions that there are seven 

jj 

ij miracles in Jesus' ministry with an eighth occurring after 

j his resurrection, "Seven" to the Hebrew was the figure for 

‘j 

;i wholeness and perfection, while eight was the figure of 
| resurrection of new birth.Though some of these sugges- 
! tions may be open to criticism, it is none the less true 
that the mind of that day delighted in symbolic numbers. 

There are some, like R. H, Strachan, who claim the 
i author of the Fourth Gospel was not an allegorist. Their 
j statements are based on the false assumption that allegory 

i 

I leads to some fantastic and unrealistic conclusions which 

I 

I twist history into spiritual meanings. If allegory must 
j be fanciful, as indeed it often is, then he is correct in 
1 his assumptions. But allegory, that is, stories whose 
j parts have double meanings, need not be so esoteric; they 
j may be narrations grounded in history which stand for some- 
'■! thing more general than themselves. Indeed, it is this 

i 

latter usage that the Evangelist applies to his narrations. 

■. . . .—... I .. . 

j 2 ^Westcott, o£. cit .. p. 284. 

] 3°R. jj. Strachan, The Fourth Gospel . Its Significance 

j and Environment (LondonJ SCM Press, 1941)7 P* 35* 

r i 

3 

'I 
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He does not force meaning onto previous stories as some of 
the Hellenists did; rather, he relates his stories with the 
meaning already present within. 

We must note in passing that our author does not in¬ 
validate historical truth by using allegory. Instead, he 
comes to grips with meaning and interpretation, permitting 
history to live to its fullest extent, 

Another significant characteristic about the Fourth 
Gospel is its use of miracles. Miracles in the Synoptics 
are performed by Jesus out of compassion and the healing is 
sometimes wraught because of the faith of those healed. In 
John, the emphasis changes. Instead of faith bringing a 
cure, the cure brings faith. Miracles in the Fourth Gospel 
become a dramatic sign signifying the divine nature of 
Jesus. In the Synoptics, only a few understand Jesus' 
function (in Mark no one does until Chapter 8), whereas in 
John the miracles are intended to lead to a comprehension 
of divine nature. 

The result of the Evangelist's style of repetition 
and simplicity, his use of symbol and allegory, and the na¬ 
ture of his dialogues and miracles, create an overall feel¬ 
ing of great drama and artistic composition. In the fol¬ 
lowing pages we shall show that the total construction dem¬ 
onstrates a similar approach. 
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DRAMATIC EFFECTS 

The C-ospel parallels the ancient classical tragedies 
in its composition.3i With these Greek plays, the catas- 
h trophe is announced in the beginning, and the whole drama 

if! 

| moves helplessly toward the tragic close. In John, the 

! cross looms ever-present, and the certainty of the hero's 
horrible death confronts us on every page. His hour is 
I "not yet come," though everyone knows it must. Dodd sug- 

-j gests that the movement from first to last is like a musi- 

'■1 

| cal fugue .32 One theme is introduced, a second is added 
s and woven Into the first, then a third, and so on. 

The second manifestation of artistic composition is 
:: its concentration of action. There are two dramatic set- 

•j 

tings—the first takes place in three provinces within 
three years. The second centers the action down on one 

j 

city—Jerusalem—and much of it is confined to one room and 
one evening or a few days. The scene narrows from all of 
I Judea to Jerusalem to the upper room to the farewell dis¬ 
courses. 

j Throughout it all, a certain amount of symmetry is 

j maintained. Nathanael's name appears in the introductory 
c | chapter and in the concluding chapter—and no where else. 

i 

] Likewise, his mother begins and ends the Gospels. Jesus 

i 

I -^I am indebted to Hayes, o£. cit .. pp. 94-96 for 

I the next six categories. 

! 32codd, The Interpretation , p. 383 . 

i 
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opens this ministry with a feast demonstrating his power, 
and closes it with a feast illustrating his love. 
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is Throughout the Gospel a constant balance of ideas 

!i 

;■ and power is sustained. Great contrasts between faith and 

1; 

>' disbelief, between lightness and darkness, between friends 

J 

i) and foes recur continually to remind the reader of the cos- 

II 

ii mic dimension of the drama taking place. The blinded 
i leaders of the people stand opposed to the seeing blind man 
who witnesses to the Messiahship of Jesus. The confession 
I of Peter contrasts the betrayal of Judas. Jesus gives 
• Lazarus life, while Lazarus' renewed life spells doom for 
Jesus. 


A great variety is added to the composition. Jesus 
begins his activity in the spring. At the height of ten- 

i 

sion between Jesus and the Jews, we are told it is winter, 

\ 

Finally, by the time of the resurrection, spring has again 
i come. 

I There is continual alternation between incident and 

i 

\ 

I interlude, story and sermon, action and discourse. One 

j 

| moves from narrative, through dialogue, to monologue and 

'l 

) 

back to an event that Inspires narrative, and so forth, 

i 

There is a perpetual shift from action to speech and from 
the brighter to the darker aspects of history. 

: { This variety demands a systematic grouping and ar- 

| rangement of material. Many artificial divisions can be 
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| made, and they all show the same purposefulness. Scott 
I claims that three major divisions exist: the first has 

<1 

j Jesus appearing with men taking sides. The second (Chap- 

tj 

?j ters 7-12) brings more hostility from the children of dark- 

t 

j ness who finally reject Jesus, while his own people advance 
jj in faith. In Chapters 13-20 the love and hatred of both 

Fj oo 

reach their climax. ^ Dodd divides the work into seven 
j episodes, each around one of the sisrns or miracles. 3 ^ Each 

j 

ji has Jesus in a different place, each contains a trial and 

| victory by Jesus, and each proclaims the great themes of 

i the Evangelist. Dodd concludes that every one of the seven 

episodes includes the whole theme of the Gospel: "Christ 

manifested, crucified, risen, exalted, and communicating 

•j eternal life to men. 35 

'» 

j 

Finally, the Gospel is fraught with vivid realism. 

i 

| Personages who are only briefly mentioned in the Synoptics 

1 

| stand out in John with distinct characteristics. Even 

| those mentioned only for the purpose of doctrinal discus- 

) 

sion are endowed with some particular feature. In like 

I manner, the author mentions small factual incidents which 

1 

j add to the overall realism and interest of the work. Jesus 
, weeps. They take Jesus from the praetorium to the Pavement, 

I 33 Ernest Findlay Scott, The Literature £f the New 

\ Testament (New York* Columbia University Press, 1932), p. 24 y. 

j 3 i *Uodd, The Interpretation , p. 385. 

j 35 ihid ., p. 386. 
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called Gabbatha (19*13)• John records dates, hours, names 


of places, and people. In the Synoptics a man’s ear is 


|.j cut off; in John, it is Malchus who is wounded. Though 

li 

many of the details exist for symbolic or doctrinal values 
'i (Jesus' weeping might be included to disprove docetism) , 

1 most are probably added to make the narrative come alive 
| with realism. 

l] 

| Our aim in discussing the Fourth Gospel's artistic 


composition, its relationship to the surrounding world—to 


Paul, and the Synoptics—as well as a consideration of its 


major themes has been to show that although he differs 


greatly from the tradition of the Synoptics, John is making 


a confessional statement of his personal belief. 


Thus, it is contrived, created, written, as any good 


drama is, about the real issues of life, but based on the 


historical event. If we grant that this is so, then what 
technique does the author use to make his point? We shall 
note how this is done as we move to discover the parallels 


between the Fourth Gospel confession and Langer's defin¬ 


ition of art. 
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| 

| CHAPTER IV 

j THE FOURTH GOSPEL AS AN ARTISTIC WORK 

ij 

ji Having analyzed the linguistic and dramatic char- 

|j 

.] acteristics of the Fourth Gospel, we must return to Langer 
[j and to a consideration of her ideas about the language of 

fj 

j| the C-ospel. Is its language merely discursive? A positive 
\ answer would force us to interpret the work literally, for 
‘j anything else would destroy the denotative nature and func- 
] tion. No reliable scientists or philosophers would dare to 

:i 

!.] 

| suggest that the words and meanings in his schema be taken 
allegorically. 

i 

On the other hand, the view that John is an artistic 
work gives us a wide latitude of interpretive possibilities. 

j 

I As we read it, our minds can be captivated by it; we can 
enter into an experiential relationship with it, letting it 
speak to us as it will. 

But first, we must recall some definitions. Art, to 
Langer, is the symbolic expression of virtual experience. 

:j T^us, if any literature is to be artistic, it, too, must 
meet this criterion for art. Langer is careful to point 

j out that poetry does indeed meet these requirements. 

■? 

j The poet's business is to create the appearance of 

I 'experiences', the semblance of events lived and felt, 

1 and to organize them so they constitute a purely and 

•j completely experienced reality, a piece of virtual 

life. 1 


^Susanne K, Langer, Feeling and Form (New York* 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953)» P* 212. 
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Thus the poet's artistic task is to create the il¬ 
lusion of life by the way he says things, not necessarily 
by the content of what he says. His medium is words, but 
unlike discursive language, the words serve, in symbolic 
fashion, to create feeling and life. 

A poem always creates the symbol of a feeling, not 
by recalling objects which would elicit the feeling 
itself, but by weaving a pattern of words—words 
charged with meaning, and colored by literary associa- 
tions--akin to the dynamic pattern of feeling. 2 

The poet must use all methods at his disposal to 

achieve only one purpose, "to create a virtual event, to 

I develop and shape the illusion of directly experienced 

I life."3 

l 

The Fourth Gospel author's primary purpose was the 
propagation of his beliefs. Thus as we have said, his con¬ 
cern for the history of Jesus was secondary to his concern 
for the meaning of Jesus for faith. His task, therefore, 
was to write a gospel with a dual thrust: to present Jesus 
in history in such a way that the Christ of faith could be 
manifested. Likewise, the challenge to his artistic abil¬ 
ity was twofold; he had to create the virtual life of the 

') 

I historical Jesus within the minds of his readers, and, he 
i had to produce the vicarious experience of the spiritual 
j Jesus within the hearts of his believers. Most poets have 

2 Ibid ., p. 230. 

3lhld. , p. 234. 
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s 

< to deal with only the former task of creating history. For 

f 

; John, the historical task was dwarfed by the spiritual one. 

i? He approached this literary problem with his theo- 

[; 

i logical understanding of the Christ event, putting the phil- 

ij 

!* osophical phrase "the Word made flesh" into practical usage. 

|j 

f; He realized that the problem of speaking about the incarna- 

1 

|; tion is as much of a challenge for the artist as for the 
i theologian. Just how does one speak about the unspeakable 
in terms understandable to men? One of the chief ways men 
I have seen God has been in the lives of other men. The Evan- 

'r 

: i gelist likewise chose to represent his encounter with the 
Spirit as a revelation in human form. 

His next problem was how to prevent his narration 

of the life of a man from weakening his vision of the 

i 

Spirit. Man's life cannot be compared to the grandeur of 
God's; thus, embodying God's life in a man's life would 

i 

desecrate it. The Evangelist therefore produced the vir¬ 
tual experience of the spiritual life manifested in human 

i life by using symbolism and allegory. He no longer had to 

i 

j say "the spiritual life is a good shepherd"; he could now 
imply "the spiritual life is like a good shepherd»" then 
add, "I am the good shepherd." Jesus is completely a man, 
but he also becomes a living symbol for the Spirit. 

'! 

' The necessity of creating a virtual experience on 

two levels, the human and the spiritual, explains the wide- 

i 

\ 

1 

■'! 
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f 

* spread usage of symbolism in the Fourth Gospel. We need 

I; 

only one example to illustrate the power of this method, 
i John 15*1-17 contains the allegory of the vine. On the 

j 

I historical level, an image is established immediately. 

j 

| Agrarian people could instantly relive the days spent in 

(j the vineyard among the gnarled grape vines, and the mental 

I I 

j; picture of the vine brought to mind many memories. The 

| Evangelist beautifully succeeded in recreating a virtual 

-/ 

<j experience. 

j With the use of allegory, the mental image of every- 

! day life turns into a homily about spiritual existence. 
Jesus becomes the vine, the disciples are the branches, 
and God the vinedresser. It becomes clear that Christians 

I 

•j receive their life from Christ, and the result is fruit, 

But those branches failing to bear fruit are removed by 
God. Immediately the common agricultural experience of 
growing vines has illuminated the life of the spirit now 
recreated by symbolism in their minds. Virtual experience 
was successfully produced both for man’s physical life and 
‘ his spiritual life by the use of allegory. 

We can begin to understand why the author bases his 
narrative upon history. There is no other way to gain vir¬ 
tual life with the Spirit except to appeal to common exper¬ 
ience. Fact also functions to increase one's emotional 
response to historical occurrences. Langer claims that 
the poet's function has a double characters each detail 
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i| 

| must be a convincing virtual event, and an emotional exper- 

;] ience.^ Somehow the presentation of fact makes us feel 

H 

rj that we are participating: in the event, We are removed 

!ij from the position of a reader and placed into the position 

jf 

of an actual spectator. There it is impossible to remain 
| uninvolved. The difference is one of reading a play as op- 

j) posed to watching it. This is particularly true if the 

I fact presented was a part of our previous life. If, when 
;i John mentions The Pavement, we have been to Jerusalem, then 
I the entire picture of the surrounding area converges upon 

i 

?' our minds. We become emotionally as well as pictorially 
involved. 

The air of reality induced by the introduction of 

j facts into a narrative also has a very practical function; 

( 

| it keeps the reader from becoming bored by giving character, 

I 

I appearance, and savor to the events.^ This is vital if the 

j 

j reader is to participate in the illusion of life being de- 
I veloped by the author. The feeling of realism generated 

i 

i 

I also adds legitimation to what is being communicated. If 
| the facts match those gained by the reader in previous ex- 
j periences, he is more likely to accept as real the new ex- 
;j periences forming in his imagination. 

j 4 Ibld .. p. 216 . 

I c 

f -^ Ibld . . p. 292 . 
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| Another demand placed upon the artist is to convey 

'i 5 

' a completeness of life. Since religion seeks to unify and 
j; give the followers the feeling of "being at one with the uni- 

j; 

verse, this goal is particularly essential to the writer of 

\\ 

j; a religious treatise. The Evangelist, as a poet, likewise 
jj faces this challenge, and leaves his readers with the feel- 

J; 

I) ing they have encountered the Power of the universe itself, 

ti 

| and, encountering it, have participated with it in overcom- 

*j 

jj ins: the darkness. Historical facts presented "by John in- 

■ A 

t crease this sense of wholeness by creating the illusion of 

:l. 

i participation with the Power as He walks the earth. 

7 

Simplicity is also a function of poesis. For the 
creation of virtual life, the events must be simplified so 
they can be more fully perceived and evaluated. The author 
of the Fourth Gospel is a master of simplicity as Westcott 
so forcefully illustrates. Words and sentences are terse 
and concise. The author's comparatively limited vocabulary, 

L . 

though elementary, is capable of a great variety of mean- 
ings and usages. Instead of saying, "Jesus taught in the 

i 

j temple publicly and openly, and yet, though it was so easy 

. ) 

I to do it, no one laid hands on him," he simply states, "He 
i taught in the temple; and no one took him"(8:20). Such 

i 

succinctness requires a true artist. 

•j 

^ Ibid .. p. 226 . 

] 7 Ibid ., p. 212. 

i 

i 

} 

■ \ 

■ :J 

3 
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John's paradoxes and contrasts add to the structural 
simplicity. The reader need not worry about shades of pray 
or become distracted by ambiguous statements. Bather, the 
contrasts between light and dark, good and evil, so clarify 
the issues that the reader can participate fully in the un¬ 
folding drama and be swept alony by the ensuiny events. 

If ethical dilemmas had been presented, as they are in the 
Synoptics, virtual experience miyht give way to mental pon- 
deriny, and the narrative would assume a discursive nature 
instead of an artistic function. 

This is not to say, however, that composition or 
construction is to be simple. On the contrary, Lanyer 
feels that poesis must be intricate. The function of 
poesis to create the simple illusion of life demands a com¬ 
plicated and intricate composition. The entire poetic pat¬ 
tern arises out of painstaking effort and hours of ponder¬ 
ing. Again, our Gospel shows us such consideration and ef¬ 
fort. Just as all art forms look easily performed at the 
hands of an accomplished master, so does the Fourth Gospel 
appear effortlessly composed at the pen of a disciplined 
author. Making life simple enough to be virtual experience 
requires intricate craftmanship in a number of skills, two 
of which we shall mention briefly. 


8 Ihid .. p. 231. 


I 
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,j The Evansrelist utilized the principle of condensa- 

■ j 

tion as manifested in the ideas of abstraction and ellip- | 

I: 

j: sis. Abstraction occurs when the artist mentions only the t 

; salient features of an event. 9 The reader then fills in f 

S all the other details from his own experience. Obviously ! 

i'i i; 

H 

ji abstraction becomes a crucial component of symbolism, for f 

i 1 li 

1 ( l 

j; the interpreter of symbol, by adding his own experience to !> 

i ' 

t; 1 

] that of the artist's, is able to uarticipate in the illu- 

i ■ ! 

sion of life. By the mere mention of one aspect of life, ! 

f’ ! 

- ! 

| the artist is able to trigger off a myriad of emotions jj 

* \ 

connected with the participant's previous experiences. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel creates such an emotional j 
response with the word "mother" in 19*26. W e , the readers, J 


j brinff all our past feelings about our own mothers to our 
j interpretations of this passage. We cannot remain neutral, 

i 

j and we are swept into the crucifixion event with increased 

j feeling. John constantly uses the principle of abstraction 

f 

j effectively. 

.] Ellipsis is similar to abstraction in form and re- 

suit, and differs only in usage. Abstraction is the omis- 
| sion of nonessential information, and ellipsis is the omis- 

i 

;j sion of vital premises which everyone already assumes. The 
j Evangelist nowhere discusses the philosophical tenets for 
| the existence of God; everyone assumes his existence. Like 

9 Ibid .. p. 242. 
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3 wise, basic ideas are absent from Jesus' discourses. 

r 

"Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born anew, he 

i i 

i! cannot see the kingdom of God" ( 3 8 3)« To the laws of losic 

l> 

! ■ 

the first premise of the syllogism is missing, that is, the 

ii 

| possibility of being born anew. Nicodemus picks up on the 
1; ellipsis and asks, "How can a man be born when he is old?" 

ii 

ii As we noted earlier, this retort permits an extended dis- 

>■ 

i course on being born of the Spirit. The Evangelist has 
effectively used ellipsis to bring about discussion, but 

i. 

f more frequently it passes unnoticed. 

i The nature of art demands the use of abstraction and 

ellipsis so that personal interpretations can be made. The 
function of discursive language is to avoid as many ambi¬ 
guities as possible, while poesis demands their existence. 

If the Fourth Gospel explained all presuppositions in de¬ 
tail , then it would be a philosophical treatise, not a work 
of art. Thus the artist must be selective in what can be 
excluded and what should be included into his work. Thus 
| also Langer is able to say that the function of the artist 
is to demonstrate a point, not argue it.'*'® 

1 

. ] 

j The second skill is the use of ambivalence, defined 

, by Langer as the ability to maintain contradictory ideas in 
the same context. Reason, and its tool discursive language, 
1 do not permit contradiction to occur; art and its tool sym- 


10 Ibid .. p. 219. 

■ i 

C 

i 
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bolism can use it effectively. Because life is so Comdex, 
contradiction must exist within art if the illusion of life 
is to be created with simplicity, Humans are bound up with 
conflicting emotions-- love-hate, joy-sorrow—and art relat- 

t 

inv to virtual experience must portray them. 'The Fourth f 


s'. Gospel, being an art form, is no exception. Jesus is both 

rj 

i; God and man. His disciples are both in the flesh and of 

>■ 

; the spirit. Life comes in death. Such philosophical con- 
’ tradictions are the essence of religion, and serve to ill¬ 



ustrate Langer's belief that art cannot be translated into 


discursive language. 

The simplicity of the Gospel's language is accentu¬ 
ated by freauent repetition. As we mentioned earlier, Vey ! 
| words are repeated again and again. Langer claims that 

i repetition is the way poets reinforce their ideas instead 

( 

i 

j of resorting to proof as one using discursive language would. 

| do. We again realize the similarity between Langer's defin- 

) 

l 

| ition of poetry and the art of the Fourth Gospel. 

| 

j The virtual life created by the poet must always be 

! a self-contained form, a complete experience, in which 

; 

! every element is intricately related to every other. The 

i 

: result must be a total effect? all aspects necessary to the 

■j 

; communication of virtual experience must exist in a com- 

j 

| plete unity by the time the poet finishes his narration. 

J 

| As with other aspects of poesis, the author of the Fourth 


I 
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a 

• Gospel magnificently fulfills his role as an artist. With 
the conclusion of the Gospel, one feels he has experienced 
! the total life of Christ and of the Spirit. Tbe feeliner is 
; heightened by the resurrection which promises to the reader 

| the completion of the life he earlier experienced vicarious- 

1 

J 

! ly with the Master through the art form, 

The wholeness and completeness of the narrative are 
heightened not only by the elements of poesis discussed 

■ earlier, but by the Evangelist's ability to weave a feeling 

■ of build-up and cresendo within the Gospel, a feeling de¬ 
veloped by the author's use of dramatic effects. As we 
have earlier discussed at some length the presence of drama 
within the Gospel, we need now only to mention its exist¬ 
ence as the final proof of the author's poetic craftsman¬ 
ship. 

It has become increasingly apparent in our study of 
the Fourth Gospel's use of symbol, imagery, intricate sim¬ 
plicity, and drama that its language is much more than lit¬ 
eral discursive forms. It is, by all of Langer's criteria, 

; a work of art, an experience in virtual life, and as such, 
is poetry in its finest composition. To say less than this 
would be a travesty. If we agree that the Fourth Gospel is 
indeed poetry, and all the conclusions say we must, then 
! how must we interpret the Fourth Gospel? 
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< We must read the book like any other poetic form, 

giving more attention to feelings than to facts. We must 
| let it move us and. allow ourselves to be captivated by the 
totality of the work. Proof-texting, removing segments of 
paragraphs to illustrate points of view, are to be discour- 
1 aged. The result of such literalism, of using art discur¬ 
sively, is like listening only to the bass line of a great 
symphony. Those who choose to apply literal interpretations 
to the Gospel rob themselves of the Spirit the Gospel seeks 
to convey, and, not partaking of this Spirit, they fail to 
live the virtual experiences of the Spirit of Life. 

In our next and final chapter, we shall be concerned 
with how the Fourth Gospel, interpreted as poetry, should 
be applied to the life of the Church. 
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i CHAPTER V 

»; 

THE APPLICATION TO THE CHURCH 

| An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel as poetry may 

j become more acceptable to people if we are able to under- 
j stand the nature of "fact" and of "history," If history 

i; 

?! and its facts function as elements of precision, then dis- 

[; 

!; cursive language is the best form for the presentation of 

} 

their meanings. But, on the other hand, if history and 
•i fact can derive their significance from art forms, then 
'■! non-discursive language is an appropriate means of commun¬ 
icating their truths. In the former instance, the Fourth 
Gospel viewed as historical but interpreted artistically, 
would be a travesty and an anachronism. In the latter case, 
| poetic interpretations would be a blessing, 

W e have inherited from our science-oriented society 
| a naive faith in the credibility and ultimacy of facts. 

j 

Somehow we believe the presentation of facts proves that 
< the resulting conclusions are in accord with reality, that 

I truth has been reached. We are so indoctrinated with the 

.1 

] reliability of factual material that discursive language, 
j the main medium of facts, is considered more dependable 
j than non-discursive forms. There is good reason for this 

! belief. Being based on observation, facts do have more 

j 

j reliability than symbols based on feeling. Our task here 
I is not to cast suspicion on the validity of fact 5 it is 
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? 
i 

r, 

»: 

? only to show that facts are not absolute, that truth can 

t 

; indeed he communicated by art such as poetry. 

| Lancer points out that facts are intellectually 

; formulated.'*' They are constructs based on human assump- 
tions about what is important. Obviously so, for facts 

|: 

I’ are a composite of words which are themselves symbols, and, 

t * 

j as we discussed earlier, symbols are basically concepts, 
i Thus the validity of fact is dependent upon the accuracy 

:! of its underlying assumptions (which are seldom questioned). 

!■ 

| Moreover, most facts are comprised of other facts. As the 
; sum of their numbers increase, so does their margin of 
error. 

One has only to look at the history of science to 
. witness the large amount of error possible in "factual" in¬ 
formation. Kepler replaced Plato's ideas of orbital paths, 

I satellites are replacing geographer's notion of the where- 
j abouts of land masses, geographer's ideas superseded those 

| of the explorer's, and the explorers disproved biblical 

> 

theologians. Fifteen years ago, science had "laws." It 
was thought that next year's weather could be forecast ac- 
j curately with the right information using the right laws, 
j But scientists no longer think of laws; they think of prob- 
j abilities. Recent discoveries based on quantum theory have 
shown that the primary determinants of atom response are 

■^Susanne K, Langer, Philosophy i& a New Key (New 
York* New American Library, 19^2), p. 227. 
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j based, on numerical probabilities. Ail this is to illustrate 

that science, the most exacting discipline known, is around- 

■i 

i 

j! ed in facts which are in constant flux and re-evaluation. 

i; 

ii Thus, facts are not immutable? they are. along with art, 

i ; 

I! based on concepts and symbols. Indeed, many assumptions 

ii 

| behind facts are often themselves based on myth—an art 
i! form (as we shall see). 

il 

j In order to counter the literalist's charge that 

l 

j 

l poetic interpretations fail adequately to deal with "his- 
| torical fact," let us proceed to analyze the nature of his- 
i tory. Books have been written on this topic; schools of 
thought have debated it. Surely our study will not be ex¬ 
haustive; it will only deal with some aspects of the dis- 
| cussion related to art. 

Decades ago, the historian's goal was to write ob¬ 
jective history, based on the methods of science and util¬ 
izing its technology. Before long many who were asking the 
question, "How does a historian know?" were coming to the 
il conclusion that his "facts" in no way matched the accuracy 
of scientific facts. The very nature of history prevented 
"objectivity" in its writing. The scientist has highly de- 
| veloped machinery and extremely predictable subjects with 
| which to gather his facts. On the other hand, the histor¬ 
ian's subjects are entirely unpredictable and his brain is 
the only measuring device. Each historian must decide for 
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himself what to report and what to omit. Furthermore, each 
historiographer has his own goals and presuppositions used 
in making this decision. When one realizes, in addition to 
the above, that each historical event is new and different 
from the last (there is no possibility at all for a control 
group), one becomes highly suspicious of any claim to com¬ 
plete objectivity on the part of the historian. Thus, the 
scientist never uses history as proof of anything, only as 
illustration. 

Granted, then, that history shall never match the 
objectivity demanded by science, what is its function? The 
only possible answer is to increase man's awareness and un¬ 
derstanding of himself. Science has physical objects to 
learn about? history has only man. But if we accept Langer’s 
theory that art is self-expression, then art also increases 
man's awareness and understanding of himself. Both history 
and art apparently have a similar function! In fact, each 
mutually aids the other. 

H. Richard Niebuhr describes two types of history— 

p 

external and internal. With external history, the report¬ 
ers, in trying to gain as much objectivity as possible, di¬ 
vorce themselves from the event. In an attempt at such re¬ 
porting, the Cambridge Modern History reports* 


^H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation (New 
York* Macmillan, 1962 ), pp. 6 off. 
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! 

‘I 

i 

f 

j: On July 4, 17?6, Congress passed the resolution 

! which made the colonies independent communities, is- 

j; suing at the same time the well-known Declaration of 

Independence. If we regard the Declaration as the as- 
J sertion of an abstract political theory, criticism and 

: condemnation are easy. It sets out with a general pro- 

; position so vague as to be practically useless. The 

: doctrine of the equality of men, unless it be qualified 

j and conditioned by reference to special circumstance, 

i! is either a barren truism or a delusion.3 

f; 

! In juxtaposition, internal history occurs when the 

j : 

recorder becomes a participant. Thus, Lincoln said of the 
same historical events 

Pour-score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
'i forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 

liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created free and equal. . . . 

Both approaches increase man's understanding of him¬ 
self, But Lincoln's rendition of history adds a new dimen¬ 
sion. It gives to man a sense of identity, purpose, and 
meaning totally lacking in the "factual" representation. 

Thus the goal and influence of history are augmented by in¬ 
ternally reported events. Man not only finds out about him- 
■, self, but he is benefited by a new sense of identity. 

j As we analyze Lincoln's statement, we notice that it 

/ 

I 

j is poetic. It is without doubt an art form as we have des¬ 
cribed it. As we read his words, history becomes alive 
We were there, believing in the dignity of man with the 
same forcefulness that had driven Lincoln. In short, we 


3 aii. 


• 1 
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jj had vicariously experienced Lincoln's experience; we had 
! felt his feelings. 

! It becomes obvious that history, in order to increase 

( 

;i our awareness of ourselves as well as to give our lives 

i 

j, significance, must convey to us virtual experience. Good 

r, 

t history, which is the past living as a part of the present 

\\ 

within us, demands the use of art for its communication. 

; If the function of history is aided so greatly by art, one 

0 

;i must often choose an art form such as poetry to convey its 

* 

j message. And again we realize that a poetic interpretation 
' of the Fourth Gospel does not weaken it as a historical 
; document? it strengthens it instead. 

One of the significant vehicles for symbolically 
and poetically interpreting history is myth. It is a means 
whereby past experience can be virtual life to and in us. 
Before we analyze how myth acts as an agent of vicarious 
experience, an attempt at a tentative definition is in or¬ 
der. 

Myth, as we shall see, is an art form based on com¬ 
plex symbolism "which, for various reasons, human beings 

regard as demonstrations of the inner meaning of the uni- 

4 

verse and human life.” Its persistent use of symbolism 

• J 

j creates vivid, sensually intelligible narratives, images, 
rites, and ceremonies, as distinguished from discursive 

^Alan W, Watts, Myth and Ritual in Christianity (New 
York** Vanguard Press, 1953)» P* ?• 
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j language which is often abstract. Myth is thus capable of 
j picturing the world "as a realm of coherence and meaning 
| without defying the facts of incoherence .^ Such coherence 

j 

; exists because all facts are somehow related to a central 

j source of meaning. Though we have given some of the func- 

{ 

tion of myth instead of an exact definition, it can be seen, 
i nonetheless, that myth simply defined is story in symbolic 
form. 

; We must issue a word of caution. The word "myth" 

is not to be used here as meaning "untrue" or "unhistori- 
cal." It should not be confused with "mythology" which re¬ 
cords the escapades of unhistorical gods. Mythology is 
only one form of myths other forms may or may not be his¬ 
torical. Adam and Eve probably never lived; Jesus did, and 
stories about them, based on their literary functions, are 
myth. In other words, the term "myth" does not call the 
historicity of a story into question; it merely seeks to 
define the story's function. 

W^th this tentative definition in mind, let us now 

1 

} 

\ discuss myth's role as a legitimate art form and as a com¬ 
municator of historical meanings by trying to define it 
phenomenologically. We must admit at the outset, however, 
that our attempts at defining myth will meet with partial 

^Raymond Abba, The Nature and Authority of the Bible 
(Philadelphias Muhlenberg Press, 1958), p. 112. 
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r 

i defeat, One can theorize about myth, but it is non- 

f; 

theoretical in its meaning and essence. As an art form, 

; its concepts are non-translatable by definition into our 

j- discursive language; its logic is incommensurate with all 

6 

j; our concepts empirically gained. 

<j Realizing this, let us proceed by noting the origin 

i! 

\. of myth and thus its characteristics. Langer has said that 
j man's chief attribute is his ability to symbolize. Prim- 

j 

1 

itive man carried this ability into his encounter with the 
I world about him. There he found natural occurrences—the 

■i 

i moon's cycle, seasons, storms, life, death, and so forth, 
which with his own feelings and fears about such happen¬ 
ings, caused him symbolically to express his relation to 
.; these occurrences. Flan's fears and beliefs were thus told 

j and retold by myth as a means of self-expression, We note 

•{ 

| immediately that as self-expression, myth assumes the na¬ 
ture of an art form. 

Man's impressions from nature, plus a whole mass of 
| psychological stimuli arising from within the human sub- 
( conscious, created moments in which the individual felt 
| seized by the forces about him. This is the truly mythical 
j moment? it is the time when one is captivated by an imping- 



j / 

I °Ernst Cassirer, An Essay On Man (New Havens Yale 

| University Press, 19^)* P* 


s 
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ing reality.? This is also the time that the great reli¬ 
gious traditions have labelled "revelation." Thus, at the 
outset one can see that the origins of myth and the origins 
of religion are the same events. This leads us to a later 
conclusion, namely, that myth and religion are basically 
the same. Our first characteristic of myth, therefore, is 
that of self-expression and revelation, 

Man, until just recently in his history, felt that 
symbols were the actual embodiments of the forces being 
symbolized. For example, we have noted how primitive man 
felt his name contained his essence. Roman slaves were 
nameless, and Jesus said, "When two or three are gathered 
in my name, there will I be also." Just as word symbols 
contain the essence of objects, so also did myth contain 
the essence of its referent. Thus, where persons recalled 
a mythical tale, they were not simply telling a story, but 
were reliving the essence and meaning of the original event. 
Our second characteristic, then, is the continuance of the 
original forces in the present moment. Likewise, art, as 
virtual experience, seeks to reproduce a past force in a 
present life. Again, myth and art share a common function. 

Similarly, myth is the timeless in the now; for the 
mythically oriented, it is past power existing in the pre¬ 
sent. Childs declares * 


^Brevard S. Childs, Myth ani Realty iB. 92A 
Testament (Naperville, Ill.* Allenson, i 960 ), p. 18. 
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. | 

; Myth and cult in their mutual relationship create 

! an intelligible unity between the past and the present 

and between the this-worldly and the other-worldly.” 

j Van der Leeuw defines myth by this one characteris¬ 

tic of timelessness. He states: 

; The myth is therefore not reflective contemplation, 

but actuality. It is the reiterated presentation of 
some event replete with power. 9 

Fourth, myth, like the art of poesis which must pre¬ 
sent "wholeness," is characterized by a drive to unify the 
world into a manageable whole. The recurring nature of the 
forces spoken of in myth gives a continuity to one's life. 
If a power were felt today as well as yesterday, one could 
easily conjecture that this same power had a decisive role 
to play in the totality of the cosmos. This feeling gives 
the world a certain orientation around that power in the 
mind of the believer. The resulting thrust toward unity 
leads Childs to say that man attempts to order the multi¬ 
plicity of impressions into an intelligible and unified 
whole. Myth is the process of creating unity out of cha¬ 
os .^ -0 Cassirer adds that to primitive consciousness myth 

; 11 

[ presented the totality of being. 

8 Ibld ., p. 20 . 

^Van a er Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifesta ¬ 
tion (New York: Harper & Row, 19oJ), II, 414. 

•^Childs, 2 £. clt .. p. 18. 

^Ernst Cassierer, Language and Myth (New York: 

Dover Publications, 19^6), P* 10. 

>i 

t 

j 
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j The recurrence of experience in myth, the unity of 

S impressions, and the reality of the gods naturally led man 

« to form a cult which would enable him to act out his mvth. 

I 

| In this cult, man could participate in the power that ori- 

$ 

! ginally inspired the myth, and which continually lived 
| through the myth. Time, man, and the forces all became 

•A 

| one indistinguishable unit in the cult, Needless to say, 

| the possession of a cult is the fifth characteristic of 

1 

ji myth. Such a cult does not necessarily exist with art, and 
I here art and myth separate. 

i 

I 

r RELIGION AND MYTH 


We must now analyze myth's relationships to reli¬ 
gion. We soon find that the phenomenological definition of 
| myth just discussed parallels and enhances any definition 

| of reliction we might use 5 the two are surely not at vari- 

% 

| ance with one another as many contemporaries might claim. 

i 

( To begin our discussion, we must claim two defini¬ 

tions of religion from which we can work. Bertocci asserts: 

The essence or core of religion is the personal 
belief that one's most important values are sponsored 
by, or in harmony with, the enduring structure of the 
universe, whether they are sponsored by society or 
not . 12 

William James adds that religion is: 

The feelings, acts, and experiences of individual 
men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend them- 


1 P 

Peter Anthony Bertocci, Introduction to the Philoso ¬ 
phy of Religion (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1951)» 

p. 9. 
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selves to stand in relation to whatever they may con¬ 
sider the divine. 1 3 

The essence of both of these definitions is man's 
‘j ability to enter into a positive relationship with some- 

| thins: beyond himself. In the first instance, the "some- 

ij 

I thing beyond" was the structure of the universe, while in 

I the second, it was the divine. This relationship, charac- 

| 

2l 

3 teristic of "religion" between man and the beyond, contains 

j 

| the same elements that are found in human relationships—a 
') feeling that one is in dialogue with the other. We immed- 

I 

* lately realize this to be our first function of art and 

i 

myth—phenomenologically defined. Both myth and art con¬ 
tain self-expression and revelation, and relational reli- 

r 

'{ gion demands both. Obviously, this type of religion cannot 
! function without the characteristics found in myth. 

Tillich carries this myth-religion relationship a 
step further, saying that one cannot exist without the 
i other. 

! . . .The loss of cult and myth is the loss of the 

:l revelatory experience on which every religion is based. 

Such experience needs self-expression to continue, and 
that means it needs mythical and ritual elements. Actu¬ 
ally they are never lacking. They are present in every 
religion and quasi-religion, even in their most secular¬ 
ized forms. An existential protest against myth and 
cult. All attacks against them have a religious back- 


1 3william James, The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(New York* Collier Books, 1961 ), p. 42, 
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ground, which they try to conceal, hut without suc¬ 
cess. 1 ^ 

What is the nature of the myth-revelation? Though 
Cassirer rightly claims that language and myth began with 
the same experience, we must also realize that discursive 
language and myth are at two apparently opposite poles. 
Language is the tool of science, while myth and poetry are 
the tools of religion. (I am speaking here of science as 


l i that which divides the universe into ever-increasingly 
smaller parts for experimentation's sake, while religion 

•i 

:» seeks to unify those parts.) Langer writes* 

Language, in its literal capacity, is a stiff and 
conventional medium, unadapted to the expression of 
genuinely new ideas, which usually have to break in 
upon the mind through some great and bewildering meta¬ 
phor. But bare denotative language is a most excellent 
instrument of exact reason. , . . W e must have ideas 
I before we can make literal analyses of them? and really 

new ideas have their own inodes of appearance in the un- 
| predictable creative mind.15 

I Langer interprets myth as one mode of appearance of 

! ideas. She would argue that truly new religious revelation 

i ■ 

' could appear only by the mode of myth. The form these new 
j religious ideas take often deals with the polarities of 
. I life, with the benevolent and the terrible, the creative 

i 

\ 

1 and the destructive, the beautiful and the ugly—in short, 

■■■ with those "gut level" aspects of life with which pure log- 


1 

1 -^Paul Tillich, Christianity th£ Encounter o£ 

J the World Religions (New York* Columbia University Press, 

j 1963), P. 93. 

I ^Langer, 0 £. cit .. p. 173* 


I 
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ij ic is often unable to harmonize, but which religion is 

i) 

|! forced to reconcile by its very nature as a unifying power. 

fi 

ji . .Myth reveals more profoundly than any rational exper- 

i ( 

i; 

ience ever could, the actual structure of divinity, which 

ti i f. 

i transcends all attributes and reconciles all contraries. 

j, 

E We have already demonstrated the poetic power of the Fourth 

!; Gospel's ability to function in this manner. 

ij 

j Then, does myth, as a more effective medium of reli- 

gious revelation than language, exclude language? Wo! Van 

| der Leeuw claims just the opposite. 

'r 

j Actually, the myth is nothing other than the word 

itself. ... It is a spoken word possessing decisive 
power in its repetition; just as the essential nature 
of sacred action consists in its being repeated, so the 
essence of myth lies in its being told, in being re- 

j peatedly spoken anew.I7 

j 

| This is the exact New Testament idea of proclama¬ 

tion. The apostles were sent out to preach the word. The 
essence of myth resides in proclamation, as well as the es¬ 
sence of religion. Again both are interdependent. But 
while myth uses language as a carrier, it is more than lan¬ 
guage. Our second and third characteristics of myth dealt 
with its ability, like art, to contain past forces in the 
present, to bring the timeless into the now. 


^Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comnarative Religion 
(New York* Sheed and Ward, 1958), p. 419* 

^Leeuw, cit.,, p. 413. 
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; To have the eternal existing in the present, to feel 

f 

the primeval forces in one's life, is another way of defin- 
i ing the sacred. When one is awestruck by timeless forces, 
or one feels the past recurrinsr in the present, one has 

i' 

i: 

h felt the sacred. 

}'. 

!■ 

1) Many declare that religion exists as a response to 

[j the sacred. They would proclaim that religion as the sa- 

i cred is the antithesis of the profane or secular. If this 


is at all true, then myth and art which have the ability to 
| achieve the timeless in the now, are the only mediums which 

j 

, will introduce the sacred to religion. 


{ 


Everything that the gods or the ancestors did, 
hence, everything that myths have to tell about their 
creative activity, belongs to the sphere of the sacred 
and therefore participates in being. In contrast, what 
men do on their own initiative, what they do without a 
mythical model, belongs to the sphere of the profane. y 


The myth reveals absolute sacrality, because it re¬ 
lates the creative activity of the gods, unveils the 
sacredness of their work. In other words, the myth 
describes the various and sometimes dramatic irruptions 
of the sacred into the world.19 


The irruption of the sacred into the world is the 
central theme of all the great religions, and likewise, is 
the central message of myth, the absence of which leaves 


i religion with nothing to say. 


-^Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane (New 
Yorks Harper & How, 1961 ), p. 96. 

1 ^ Ibid .. p. 97. 
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i' 

i Our fourth characteristic of myth was unity. As we 

f 

'■ have said, religion similarly tries to unify the cosmos 

r- 

v. 

I around a central concept or figure, thus allowing the par- 

i. 

; ticipant to come to grips with the vast complexities of the 

l; 

i world. Eliade says, when referring to the myth of Tammuz: 

ii 

ij It discloses on the one hand, the fundamental unity 

j| of life and death, and on the other, the hopes man 

I; draws, with good reason, from that fundamental unity, 

!; for his own life after death. 20 

j 

| We can agree with Eliade that not only the Tammuz 

myth, but all others as well, cive the believer a sense of 

•f 

i unity from which he can develop meaning for his life. 

Our final characteristic of myth was its development 
into a cult. Obviously, all religions have cultic practices 
arising out of some myth. Our purpose here is not to dis- 
I cuss the multitudes of cultic rites, but to show how the 
cult serves as an extension of myth. If myth simply exist¬ 
ed without a cult, it would remain a narrative about some 
event unrelated to life. But when myth is coupled to a 
i cult, a dynamic result enables the believer to overcome al¬ 
most any tragedy of life. To achieve this "conquering" 
power, models for action and belief are needed. The myth 
supplies the model of the god.'s action, while the cult im- 
.. plements the model in the life of the follower. For ex¬ 
ample, the Christian is to become part of the Body of Christ. 

20 Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion , p. 426. 
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I Elia.de states: "The main function of myth is to de- 

I* 

V 

termine the exemplar models of all ritual, and of all sig- 
I nificant human acts."^ He continues: 

j 

The myth, whatever its nature, is always a precedent 
1 and an example, not only for man's actions (sacred or 

}: profane) , but also as regards the condition in which 

ii his nature places him; a precedent, we may say, for the 

|i expressions of reality as a whole. 22 

f! 

ji "Myth reveals in action and drama what metaphysics 

i 

' and theology define dialectically." 2 3 This is the subcons- 
cious rationale for the cult—to provide the action and 
| drama of the myth. To say that myth and its cult is not 

p 

;!: 

valid in today's world is to say that art and. drama are not 

as important as its more sterile partner—metaphysics and 

theology. Surely, for the masses of people this is not 

true. Mowinckel captures this truth when he states: 

Narrative myth expresses the truth of cultic exper¬ 
iences (drama and action) in the pictorial language of 
childlike mentality, but, often with a piercingly keen 
insight into inner-most reality and with such deep 
thoughts that any age may recognize, its deepest exper¬ 
iences and highest truths in them. 24. 

Thus we have seen how myth, cult, art, and religion 
are all the parts of the same function—to provide a struc¬ 
ture for the understanding and maintenance of reality by 


21 Ibid .. p. 410. 22 Ibld .. p. 417. 

2 ^ Ibid. . p. 4l8. 

^Sigmund Mowinckel, The Old Testament as Word of 
God (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959)» P* TOO. 


I 
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offering a "mythical" unity as a rallying point for life’s 


action and meaning. To remove either one of the four from 
” the other three would he to destroy religion, and leave 

h 

t: 

; only a philosophy which itself would be subject to destruc- 
tion as the whims of a drifting mankind move ever onward. 

I: 

I We are forced to conclude that myth and art are a 

S; necessary component of religion since all three compliment 
and serve the same goals. Our task in the church, then, is 
! not to de-mythologize, as Bultmann claims, but to re- 

ft 

] mythologize in a way acceptable to modern man. For only 

t- 

it 

when religion contains myth can it be a powerful force. 

Thus, the Fourth Gospel, which obviously contains myth as 
we have defined it, becomes a vital tool for the church 

j only when it is recognized to be myth and poetry and is in- 

1 

j terpreted accordingly. 

j 

| Parenthetically, Bultmann’s demythologizing program 

t 

j is founded on a faulty definition of myth. He defines myth 

j as occurring wherever the unworldly is spoken of in a 

| 

j worldly way--whenever one speaks of gods or transcendental 
j powers in a human or objective way. 2 ^ For him, the inter- 
| vention of the supernatural into the affairs of the world 

is an anachronism, and he seeks on the basis of existential 

• Jl 

f philosophy to remove such ideas by means of demythologizing. 


2 ^Schubert Ogden, "Bultmann's Project of Demytholo¬ 
gization and the Problem of Theology and Philosophy," 
Journal of Religion , xxxvii (July 1957)* 148. 
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f However, Bultmann has failed to see myth phenomenological- 

Ij 

p ly; he does not recognize the essential functions of myth 
■: that we have discussed. Thus, he fails to perceive its in¬ 

is tegral relationship to religion. If myth is an intrinsic 

ii 

j- part of art (having met all of Langer's criteria for art), 

\] 

l then Langer's thought would have predicted Bultmann's fail- 

i; 

I: ure. Art (thus myth) is untranslatable according to Langer? 

'i any attempt, such as Bultmann's, to put mythical meaning in 

i) 

discursive and philosophical language, is doomed from the 

i. 

f start. Too many of the aspects and characteristics of 

t 

mythical language just discussed are sacrificed in any 
attempt to translate it discursively. 

We have seen how essential the poetic and mythical 
j interpretation of the Fourth Gospel is to religion. Each 

1 could not function properly without the other. We must now 

! 

j discover how the church can apply this interpretational 

i 

I method to society. Will society accept such an interpre¬ 
tation? 

i According to Langer, one of the fundamental charac- 

■j 

teristics of our civilization is its use of discursive sym- 
] bols for which there is a definite denotative meaning. ° 

•i 

j Our attitude is best reflected in mathematics, which has 
become the foundation for our scientific endeavors. In an 

j attempt to put our observations of the physical world into 

1 -- 

26 

Langer, 0 £. cit . . pp. 22ff. 
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j symbols, we have created zero and infinity, square roots 

(' 

of negative numbers, incommensurable lengths and fourth di- 
j. mension, and a host of other concepts understood only by 
the "initiate." Our development of mathematical symbols 

j 

r has become so abstract that calculations based on them have 

I? 

|; ceased, to be empirical and have become theoretical instead. 

I; The resulting constructions thus have meaning only in rela- 

r. 

) tionships with other equally intangible concepts, and not 
J with substance. Observation has given way to calculation 

| and manipulation. Science based on empiricism is in jeop- 

i 

, ardy from the surprising truth that our current "sense- 
data" are primarily symbols. 2 '* 

Conversely, the foundation for much of our social 
science—psychology—is likewise based on a sophisticated 
system of symbols. Analysis of personalities is increas- 
i ingly being determined by the symbolic representation of 
dreams, fantasies, parental and. sibling transferences, and 
scores of other projections and cognitions somehow portray¬ 
ing childhood experiences. In fact, our whole lives are 
seen as allegorical pictures of inner tensions and feelings, 
j Thus, both the social and physical sciences are based on 

j highly complex symbolic schemes, disclosing that our civil¬ 

ization overwhemingly accepts the role of symbol in our 
lives. 

27 Ibld ., p. 29. 
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| But the symbolic art forms, particularly myth, have 

!| lost their power throughout the general public. Scientific 

;j 

rationalism has cast suspicion upon cosmic drama. It has 
ii secularized the universe and in so doing has depersonalized 
■j truth. The origins and traditions of religion have been 
| disproved, and society thus assumes that the validity of 
\ religion has been destroyed. At a time when science is be- 

j| 

j coming more symbolic and artistic, religion, having been 

| 

ji "underminded" by a previous scientific outlook, is becoming 

1 more "scientific," Somehow the church must again realize 

i 

t that truth can be communicated by myth and art, and con¬ 
vince itself that symbolism is as valid in religious con¬ 
texts as it is in scientific realms. It must not approach 

•j its myth with the tools of modern technology to eradicate 

'i 

all non-factual elements from its teachings. Bather, it 

i 

| must look beyond the question of historical accuracy and 
\ literalism to the truth conveyed by the myth. To ask if 
i Lazarus was indeed resurrected is to approach art discur- 

j 

j sively, and to evaluate myth scientifically 5 it is to miss 
! the entire virtual experience inherent within myth. We 

■ i 

must gain an understanding of religious symbol comparable 
to our mastery of scientific symbol. 

Jungians have shown the destruction wrought by the 
! demise of myth in our culture.^® Youth have no sense of 

5 28See C, G. Jung, Modem Man in Search of a Soul 

j (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc.). 

j 

3 
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jj identity with the past, history having become too remote 
from their present experience. Because symbols express the 
i; reality and depth of the soul, and words like "God" verbal- 
I ize primordial feelings and powers, the suspicion placed 

I 

upon myth and symbol has severed man from his feelings. 

! ] Somehow, according to Jungians, speaking a word brings the 

•j 

*; 

■{ power it represents into one's consciousness. Thus, the 

'•< 

] disuse of myth marks the end of the residual power once in¬ 
i'! herent within it. Consequently, youth have no sense of be- 

'i 

\ longing to a tradition or a community. 

i To the Jungian, man always has myth. It is not a 

choice of myth or no myth; it is a choice of which myth. 2 ^ 
Even though science has "disproved" religious myth, people 
j have discovered mythical reality in the secular myths of 
the twentieth century—Nazism, Communism, Birchism, and 

i 

i 

; many other "isms." T^us the obligation placed upon the 

j 

church is the recapturing of the Christian myth. The 

j church must not be literalistic about its myth? such rigid- 

| 

; ity only prevents personal experience and interpretation 
j from happening, and drives persons to other types of myth, 
j The mandate upon the church is now clear. Our civ- 

:j ilization's crisis demands that we first understand our 

"i 

tradition to be a mythical and poetic one, not one amenable 

^From a lecture, the "Credo of a Depth Psycholo¬ 
gist," given by Ira Progoff on Dec. 12 , 1968 , at the School 
. of Theology. 
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l to discursive analysis. We must hesitate to become trapped 
by auestions of historical accuracy and literalism. Second, 

l: 

i we must convince our acre of the truth within myth. To this 

i 
I 

end, the several areas of church life can be of assistance. 

i; 

i ! Christian Education must begin to become artistical- 

ii 

!i ly oriented. If children learned the meaning of art at an 

l 

|l early age, they could better understand the myth and poetry 

\ 

i in the Christian historical documents like the Fourth G 0 s- 

i 

i 

;; pel. Such an understanding would aid in the achievement of 
| many goals of the Christian educator. According to many of 
; these authorities, religious education should seek to cre¬ 
ate selfhood and identity based upon the church's understan¬ 
ding of the Christ event. All aspects of life come to in- 
; fluence how the self develops. The Christian community 

| through its education should attempt to participate in and 

J 

j to guide the changes which take place in a person's rela- 

j 

1 tionship with God, with the church, with other persons, with 

J 

the physical world, and with the self. Thus revelation 
which is an inherent part of myth and which confronts the 
person on all of these relational levels is vital to the 
| growth of Christian selfhood. 

i Likewise, the adequate formulation of identity and 

I selfhood of youth needs Christian myth. Youth need "heroes" 
to which they can relate. These heroes act as guidelines 
for personal development. A teenager can choose to be like 
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?: so-and-so, or he can rebel against such-and-such 5 both of 

{• 

these functions define what the youth will become. Thus 

1 the heroes of the Christian myth can be powerful factors 

j 

; in the growth of identity. Though many disagree with the 

!; 

j, methods of groups like Campus Crusade, we must admire the 

l; 

*) way they use Jesus as a hero to which youth can relate. 

V 

‘j 

;i The youth culture today is "ripe" for a mythical 

l; 

and artistic interpretation of Christian reality. They are 
;! very religious in their drive for honesty and personal re- 
{ lationships. More are experimenting with the arts than in 
i past years. Those on druses are experiencing the presence 
of myth and symbols with increasing frequency, It is im¬ 
perative, therefore, that education desirious of creating 
.j Christian selfhood and identity utilize the power and rele- 

1 

i 

j vance of myth and art. With these as tools, youthful iden- 
j tity could be formed around the Christian mode of existence 
and the revelation of the Spirit. The Christ event could 

i 

| again become virtual experience within the lives of Christ- 

\ 

;j ians. 

• j 

j The Christian counselor likewise needs to see the 

| importance of symbolism and art to the tradition. Our age 

j 

j is characterized by fragmentation and. alienation within 
! persons. Wholeness and acceptance need to be restored in 

i 

| broken lives. As we have noted, myth as a vehicle conveys 
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| revelation and self-expression, which in turn creates with- 
in an individual the feeling of being related to a power 

] 

j] and source of strength beyond himself. This brings the 
| power to change into one's life and a sense that somehow 
one is in tune with the unity of the universe. Alienation 

I 

| gives way to unity through myth, and fragmentation becomes 
wholeness as the reality presented in myth becomes a part 
of one's life. The cult then acts as a means for the act¬ 
ing-out of feelings; this catharsis creates even more of a 
sense of "afroneness" with the world. If the counselor 
could come to see symbol and myth as essential to human 
life, he could use them effectively for the growth of per¬ 
sons. Such usage would not only aid the significant heal- 
| ing of souls, but would greatly influence the relevance of 
the Christian tradition. Unfortunately, persons trained in 
counseling seldom understand their own tradition, much less 
any symbolic interpretation of it. 

Finally, preaching must seek a new emphasis upon the 
, poetry and arts of the time. Film, as an art form, can be 
! an excellent "preaching" tool. But the old pulpit style 
of preaching must not be dropped entirely in favor of dia¬ 
logue? complete myths are seldom conveyed by our fragmented 
form of dialogue. Bather, preaching needs to recapture the 
poetic styles of past great preachers. Too often the ser¬ 
mon becomes a lecture and the sanctuary a classroom; too 
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seldom are sermons a work of art similar to Martin Lather 
King's "I Have A Dream" sermon. The former form conveys 
facts; the latter conveys myth and virtual experience. 

King was a great man because so many could feel that his 
message was a part of them. 

In conclusion, the relevance of the church lies in 
its ability to recognize its tradition, like the Fourth 
Gospel, to be an art form, and to move toward implementing 
this idea into its program and attitudes. 


i 

| 
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APPENDIX I 


Similarities Between John and the Synoptics^ 

(1) Coincidences in Imagery 

John iii, 3 (the new birth); Matt. xviii. 3 (become 
as little children). Compare also Matt, xiii. 52 
John iv. 35; Matt. ix. 37 (the great Harvest). 

John x. 7; Matt, xviii, 12 (the Good Shepherd). 

John xiii. 1 ff.; Luke xii. 37 (the Master serving). 
Cf. Luke xxii. 27 

John xiii, 16 ; Matt, x. 24, 25 (the Master and 
Servant). 

John xv. 2; Matt. vii. 19 (Unfruitfulness). 

(2) Coincidences in Thought. 

John v. 14; Matt. xii. 43-45 (the worse thing). 

John ix. 39; Matt. xiii. 13» Cf, John xii. 4o (the 
eyes blinded). 

John xiii. 20; Matt. x. 4o (the Father received by 
the faithful). 

John v. 30; Matt, xxvi. 39 (the Father's will done). 
John iii. 17; Luke ix. 56 (the Mission to save). 

John vii. 29; x. 15; Matt. xi. 27 (the Father known 
to Christ). 

( 3 ) Coincidences in Language. 

John iv. 44; Matt. xiii. 57 (the Prophet without 
honour). 

John xii. 25; Luke xvii. 33 (the soul loved and lost), 
John v. 85 Mark ii. 9 (the words of healing). 

To these may be added the parallel reports of the 
judgment of the peoples (l) John iv. 19; Luke vii. 16 * 
( 2 ) John vi. 42; Matt. xiii. 55 s ( 3 ) John vii. 15; 

Matt. xiii. 54. And while it is a Synoptist (Matt, 
xxvi. 6l) who mentions the special charge against the 
Lord of speaking aginst the Temple, St John alone gives 
the words which led to the charge (John ii. 19; cf. 

Matt. xii. 6). 




^Brooke Foss Westcott, An Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels . (Londons Macmillan and Co., 1888), p. 295* 
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APPENDIX II 


Outline of John 2 


A, i-xii. Christ brought life into the world. 

(1) i. 1-14. The fact is involved in the eternal Na¬ 
ture of the Logos, and in His Incarnation. 

15-51• Witnesses to Him. 

(2) ii. 1-iv, 42. The religion of the new Life is 

spiritual, superseding all others. 

(a) ii, 1-22. Christ illustrated this be "signs"; 
w. 1-11, Water turned to Wine; i.e. the New 
is better than the Old; w. 12-22, Cleansing 
of the temple; i.e. the Nex^ purges the Old; 
w. 23 - 25 » the signs produced apparent belief. 

(b) iii, 1-iv. 42. The same is taught in three 
discourses* iii. 1-21, Christ teaches Nicodemus 
that Christianity is the religion of spiritual 
regeneration; w. 22-36, the Baptist declares 
that Christ is superior to himself, for He is 
from above, and giveth the Spirit without meas¬ 
ure; iv. 1-42, Christ teaches the Samaritan 
woman that Christianity is a spiritual and 
therefore universal religion. 

( 3 ) iv. 43-vi. 59. The new Life is health and peace. 

(a) iv. 43-v. 18, Christ illustrated this by 'signs' 

iv. 46-54, The healing of the nobleman's son; 

v. 1-18, The healing of the man at the pool of 
Bethesda. (In the latter case the peace which 
he wins is not only health but freedom from the 
law of the Sabbath.) 

(b) v. 19-47. The same is taught in a discourse* 
v. 19-30, The Son can give the new Life be¬ 
cause of His oneness with the Father in power 
and function; v. 31-^7. Witness was borne to 
Him by John (in whom they delighted), Scripture 
(in which they thought to have eternal life), 
Moses (in whom they hoped), and, greater still, 
by the works which His Father had given Him to 
do, and by the Father Himself. 

(c) vi. 1-21. Two more signs* vi. 1-15» The feed¬ 
ing of the five thousand* i.e. the preservation 
of life; vi. 16-21, The immediate arrival of 
the boat when He came to them on the water* 
i.e. the preservation of peace. 

(d) vi. 22-59* Discourse on the Bread of Life. 


2a, H, McNeile, A& Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament (Oxford* Clarendon Press, 1927), PP* 255ff• 
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| (4) vi. 60 -viii. 59. The offer of the new Life sifts [ 

!• believers from unbelievers. t 

j! (a) vi. 60 -vii, 13 . The Spirit that giveth Life, | 

i i.e. Christ's teaching ( 63 ), sifted those disci- 

pies who deserted Him from the others ( 66 ), and | 
j: Judas Iscariot from the rest of the twelve * i 

;■ ( 67 - 71)5 the Jews sought to kill him (vii, 1)5 j 

j: His brethren did not believe in Him ( 2 - 10 ) 5 and r 

j; the multitude were divided ( 11 - 13 ). j 

II (b) vii, 14-52 5 viii. 12-59* T w o discourses on His jj 

jj Nature, in conflict with His opponents. |; 

vi I 

I: ( 5 ) ix, x. The new Life gives the Light of truth in con- | 

■- trast with the darkness of error. | 

I (a) ix. 1-7. Christ illustrated this by a 'sign's | 

j the healing of the man bom blind. ji 

j (b) ix. 8-34. The discourse takes the form of the 1 

'■ man's dialogue with the Jews, followed by J 

I ix. 35-41. The Lord's comment to the effect jj 

| that He does not give light to those who think jj 

that they see, 

(c) x. 1 - 18 . Discourse on the Good Shepherd, lead- | 

ing to x. 19-42. Renewed division and opposi- j 

tion. j 

; ( 6 ) xi, xii. The new Life is reached through Death. ] 

; (a) xi. 1-44. Christ illustrated this by a 'sign's 

j the raising of Lazarus. 

j (b) xi. 45-57. The Sanhedrin plot to kill Him, i.e. 

j they unwittingly acted so as to bring about life 

through deaths and ( 50 ) Caiaphas unwittingly pro¬ 
nounced the truth. 

(c) xii. 1 - 11 . The anointing at Bethany was an un¬ 
witting consecration to death. 

(d) xii. 12 - 19 . The triumphal Entry was the crowd's 

j unwitting pronouncement of the truth. 

,j (e) xii. 20 - 36 a. The same is taught in a discourse. 

(xii. 36b-43. Epilogue. 

1 xii. 44-50. Summary of Christ’s teaching.) 

B, xiii-xx. The Self-sacrifice and Death which issued in 
: Life. 

| (l) xiii. 1-30. In figure and prediction, 

j ( 2 ) xiii. 31 -xvii. 26 . In discourse. 

| ( 3 ) xviii-xx. In act. 
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